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PLEASE DON’T. 





BY E. M. LEWIS. 


There are folks enough in the world, my dear, 
Who censure and criticise and sneer. 
It takes no talent to fret and jeer; 


And any person with fair success 
Can add to another's wretchedness. 
It is easy enough to cause distress 


To loose a scandal they cannot bind, 

In the work of another fault to fiad, 

To spoil the peace of a neighbor's mind. 

There are people enough the wide world thro’— 

It is so easy a thing to do. 

Don't swell the number, I beg of you! 
—-Housekeeper's Weekly. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A U.S. Senator to succeed Mr. Edmunds | 
is soon to be appointed by Gov. Page, of 
Vermont. Hon. Henry Ballard, of Bur- 
lington, is the right man for the place. He 
is not only well-informed in regard to | 
legislative work and on national questions, 
but is a true man who has the courage of 
his opinions. Such men are needed now. 





———————_ +e 
The New York World considered the ac- | 
tion of the women at Chautauqua, in re- | 
gard to dress reform, of sufficient impor- | 
tance to send a reporter to Boston to find 
whether it were really true that two hun- 
dred women of this city were pledged to | 
appear on the first rainy day in a dress 
short enough to keep out of the mud and | 
wet. The reporter investigated our office, | 
but, though hoping that the report might 
be true, we bad no facts about it. 


++ 


Apropos of Lady Burton, if her only 
means of support depended upon the gale | 
of a book which she found to be such that | 
she could not accept support from it, the | 
moral poison, which her woman’s sense | 
found in it, as fully justified her in de- 
stroying it, as she would have been justi- | 
fled in killing a rattle-snake, which must | 
be killed for the evil it will do. When | 
Lady Burton chose utter destitution rather 
than independence from such a source, she | 
must have had good reason for doing so. 


+e 


The National Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, at its twenty-first annual meeting, 
did a good thing when it welcomed Fran- 
ces E. Willard, president of the National 
W.C. T. U., and made its vice-president | 
for the District of Columbia Mrs. S. D. | 
La Fetra, and Miss Ames, editor of the 
Union-Signal, a fraternal delegate. Miss | 
Willard did a good thing when, after be- 
ing courteously invited, she made a pleas- 
ant and appropriate speech, at the close 
of which she asked this Catholic Union to 
Send fraternal delegates to the next meet- 
ing of the National W. C. T. U., which 
will meet in Boston next November. She 
Said: 

While I am very proud that you should 
send a priest, I wish the priest of this 
great church to be accompanied, as a dele- 
gate to that convention, bya woman. Be 
Sure to send a woman also as a delegate. 

The Union decided to send three women 
as fraternal delegates. Thus Catholics and | 








Protestants unite to help the temperance 
cause. This is as it should be, and itisa 
good sign of the times. 


co? 





A notable innovation at tte meeting of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, in 
Washington, last week, was that the dis- 
cussion of methods of work was shared by- 
a woman. Miss Sadie McNeelis, of Ohio, 
took part in the debate. She wanted the 
laity and the clergy to work hand in hand, 
but said that neither would succeed with- 
out the aid of the women. The Union 
never would be a success, she urged, until 
you get the women into it, and when you 
get them interested the men will follow. 
This neat little speech, which was full of 
wisdom, brought forth great applause. It 
was given at a time wh-n ttere was a 
sharp difference between the clergy and 
the laymen in the discussion. 


~~. 
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An International Congregational Coun- 
cil, composed of ministers and laymen 
from all parts of the world, met last month 
in London. Ono Monday, July 19, a special 
meeting was held to discuss the moral and 
social questions of the day. Dr. Parker 
presided, and was supported by Mrs. Jose- 
phine Butler, Rev. Dr. Clifford, Rev. H. 
Price Hughes and Mrs. Hughes, Mr. Percy 
Bunting, Mr. Bramwell Booth, and Mr. A. 
Coote, as well as members of the Congre- 
gational Council. Mr. W. T. Stead, by 
whose invitation the meeting was called, 
moved the following resolutions: 


That while it is desirable that a General Council 
of all the Churches of all English-speaking lands 
should be summoned as speedily as possible to 
consider the grave moral questions now calling 
urgently for decision, the Assembly declares— 

1. That the time has come for the practical 
recognition of the truth that the moral law is 
equally binding upon men and women, and that 
all legal disabilities now imposed, either on 
accéunt of sect or sex, should be repealed. 

2. That the exemption hitherto accorded to 
immoral men from the social and political pen- 
alties enforced against those guilty of fraud, 
treachery, perjury, or criminal cruelty, should be 
abolished, as such exemption constitutes a veri- 
table privilege to adulterers not extended to any 
other class in the community. 

3. That atl State regulation of prostitution, 





based upon the enslavement of women, for the | 


convenience of immoral] men, is accursed. 


least to eighteen years of age, and that all at- 
tempts to gain possession of the person of a 
woman by false pretences should be punished as 
severely as are at present similar attempts to pro- 
cure possession of her property. 

Mr. Price Hughes seconded them in a 
vigorous speech, in which he protested, as 
Mr. Stead had done, against the re-entrance 
to public life of Sir Charles Diike. No 
immoral man should sit in the House of 
Commons. Speeches in support of the 
resolutions were also deiivered by Rev. Dr. 
Bradford (New Jersey), Mrs. Butler, who 
was received with loud applause, Rev. J. 
C. Kirby, of Port Adelaide, and Rev. J. L. 
Foster. The resolutions were agreed to 
with four dissentients. A committee was 
then formed on motion of Mr. F. Herbert 
Stead, supported by Revs. J. P. Gledstone 
and Dr. Clifford. A vote of thanks to Dr. 
Parker closed the meeting. 





—"" 


The name of the Order of the Kings’ 
Daughters has been changed to that of the 
‘International Order of the Kings’ Daugh- 
ters and Sons.’’ Founded in 1886, the Order 
has spread all over the world. In Eng- 
land, Canada, Denmark, Japan and Aus- 
tralia, national organizations have already 
been made or are now forming. Hence it 
was decided to reorganize the Order into 


national divisions, having the one central | 


governing head of the ‘‘I[nternational’’ in 
New York. Men and boys were admitted 
to the Order in 1887, and there is a large 
contingent of Kings’ Sons pledged to up- 
right lives and kindly deeds ‘‘in His name.” 


> 





Rev. Louis A. Banks, in one of his re- 
cent sermons on the condition of the poor 
in Boston paid the following tribute to one 
of our practical philanthropists: 


Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln has proved by 
personal experiment, running through 





fund is constantly accumulating, in which | Clifin. They went down the middle 


in many ways the tenants are permitted to 
share. One of the delightful results has 
been the good effect on the home habits of 
the inmates. I have seen as cleanand tidy 
rooms in the ‘Good Luck” tenement house 
as I have seen anywhere. If he who makes 
a tree to grow where none grew before is 
a public benefactor, surely she who has 
made it possible for many family trees to 
grow and thrive, yielding their fragrance 
and their fruit in a pure home and social 
life, is a benefactress in the highest sense. 


+++ 
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The Boards of Education in Plainfield, 
Trenton, and Elizabeth, N. J., have put a 
premium upon spinsterhood by adopting 
a rule that if a woman teacher in the pub- 
lic schools shall marry, her position will be 
considered vacant. 

+o 

Similar action by the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Board of Education has been vig- 
orously opposed by one of the members, 
Mr. Luther Jaeger, editor of the North. 
Mr. Jaeger comments editorially as fol- 
lows: 


The decision of the board is a clear case 
of interference with personal rights, and 
of meddling with business beyond the 
province of an official body. A woman as 
an employee has rights as comprehensive 
as those of the opposite sex. And the first 
and foremost of these, is that she shall be 
jadged by her work only. That being 
satisfactory, she is entitled to retain her 
position in the schools or elsewhere, no 
matter whether she marries or remains 
single. The paternal way of looking after 
woman as if she could not look after her- 
self, is out of date, and certainly has no 
place under a condition of things that 
makes her almost sole dispenser of the 
educational blessings extended to the 
growing generation. If competent to 
teach, she surely must be competent to 
decide whether marriage disqualifies her 
for continuing as teacher. Should her 
own inclination or circumstances make 
desirable such continuance, what right 
does - ybody else have to presume other- 
wise 











**+ 


Mrs. Annie C. Wait, of the Lincoln 
(Kan.) Beacon, is sending out national en- 
rolment blanks to each eb alliance in 
Lincoln County, for the purpose of ascer- 


4. That the age of consent should be raised at | taining what per cent. of that organization 


is in favor of woman’s full enfranchise- 
ment. She asks each woman receiving one 
to at once present it to every member of 
her alliance as a thorough canvass during 
the next six weeks is desired. 


“e+ 


The September Arena will contain a 
timely paper on the agitation in progress 
at Chautauqua on woman’s dress. This 
‘paper, entitled ‘‘Fashion’s Slaves,” is by 
the editor and is profusely illustrated, 
containing reproductions of fashions in 
the sixties, seventies, and eighties, together 
with finely executed photogravures of 
Greek costumes and popular stage fashions 
as worn by Modjeska, Mary Anderson, 
Margaret Mather, a:d Miss Marlowe. 
This paper will attract general interest. 


HONORS TO A GEORGIA WOMAN. 
Mrs. W. H. Felton, whose Fourth of 


July address at Roswell, Ga., was men- 
tioned in the JOURNAL not long ago, has 





been speaking on temperance, the woman | 
question, and Southern industries at the | 
One of Mrs. Fel- | 


Georgia Chautauquas. 


| ton’s lectures, entitled, ‘‘The Civil, Politi- 


cal and Spiritual Rights cf Woman,” has | 





been given in Atlanta, under the auspices | 


of the W. C. T. U. 


| lecture on ‘‘woman’s rights,”’ the Douglas- 


| pulpit 


ville New South says: 


This isthe coming question in American 
politics, and the agitation of it will only 


In announcing this | 


end when women enjoy equal political | 


rights with men in all the States. 

Mrs. Felton is the wife of Dr. W. H. 
Felton, of Cartersville, the prominent 
Methodist divine, whoze strong words in 
behalf of woman’s right to speak in the 
were quoted in the WoMAN’s 


| JOURNAL of July 4, and is the mother of 


twelve years, that the prices paid by ten- | 


ants in the most unhealthy and filthy tene- 


ment houses in the city are more than suf- | 


ficient to furnish them with well-lighted, 
well-ventilated and thoroughly clean tene- 
ments. The house on the corner of Char- 


don and Merrimac Streets, when she took | 


possession of it, was regarded as very un- 
healthy, and had been a regular hive for 
fevers under the old regime of carelessness 
and greed, that did not care how dirty the 
tenants were so long as they paid their 
rent. But under the new rule of cleanli- 
ness, disease is almost unknown, and it is 
known by the tenants and the neighbor- 
hood generally as the ‘‘Good Luck” house. 
Yet this house has paid a splendid income 
on the money invested, from the very start, 
so large, indeed, that Mrs. Lincoln has been 


a promising young man, Mr. Howard E. 
Felton, who has inherited the gift for 
public speaking. Mother and son shared 
the honors of the platform on the occasion 
at Roswell. 

On July 30, Mrs. Felton visited the 
Georgia House of Representatives, and 
Mr. Bob Lewis, seeing her in the gallery, 
offered the following resolution: 

Whereas Mrs. Dr. W. H. Felton, wife of the 
distinguished ex-representative from Bartow, is 
present; therefore, be it 

Resolred, Toat as a woman in whom the State 
takes pride, she he invited to a seat on the floor 
during her stay in the city. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
and Mrs. Felton was escorted into the hall 


aisle and straight to the speaker’s desk, 
where she was given a seat beside the 
speaker. 

tpeaker Howell extended her a cordial 
welcome, saying: “It gives me great 
pleasure to welcome to the house the first 
woman ever invited to the privilege of a 
seat on its floor.” 

Several of the members went up to 
greet and to speak with Mrs. Felton while 
she remaine on the floor of the house. 

The Atlanta Constitution made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

It was a scene which those who were 
there will not forget. For the first time 
in the history of Georgia a woman was 
extended the privileges of the house. 

All Georgia will agree that Mrs. Felton, 
of all women in the State, was the right 
one to receive such honor and that “the 
world do move.” 

The Georgia section of the world is cer- 
tainly moving when a native-born woman 
suffragist is the recipient of a signal honor, 
tendered for the first time in the State toa 
woman. F. M. A. 





*e-+ 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


At the State nominating convention by 
the People’s Party, at Springfield, O., the 
following resolution was passed : 


We believe that the right to vote should 
be a to everybody, irrespective of sex 
or color. 


The Cincinnati Living Issue says of the 
above convention: 


Not a single plank in the platform was 
received with such wild and demonstra- 
tive enthusiasm as was the suffrage plank. 
Men and women rose to their feet and 
waved handkerchiefs, hats, newspapers, 
anything they could get hold of that was 
loose, and shouted until they were hoarse. 

The Maryland Prohibition State Nomi- 
nating Convention resolved : 

That the right of suffrage rests on no 
mere circumstance of race, color, sex, or 
nationality, and where from any cause it 
has been witbheld from citizens of suita- 
ble age, and mentally and morally qualified 
for the exercise of an intelligent ballot, it 
should be restored by the re through 
the Legislatures of the several States, on 
such educational basis as they may deem 
wise. 

The New York Voice, in the report of 
this convention, says: ‘*‘The woman suf- 
frage plank went through without diffi- 
culty, although the party in Maryland has 
hitherto handled the suffrage question with 
caution.” F. M. A. 








> 
ENGLISH COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Miss Jane Willis Kirkaldy and Miss 
Catharine Pollard, who bave obtained first- 
class rank in the Oxford Natural History 
Science Honor Final examinations, are re- 
ceiving considerable commendation. The 
justification for exalting these young 
women above their fellows is found in the 
fact that they were the only women who 
offered themselves for examination in the 
Honor School of Natural Science, and, 
also, they are the first women who have 
taken up in Great Britain the subject in 
which they have distinguished themselves 
—animal morphology. Both girls have 
worked hard in the university museum and 
in the laboratories. 

In the list of successful students at the 


matriculation examination of the Univer- | 


sity of London, held in Jaly, the names of 
a fair number of women appear. In the 
honors division, Miss E. Charlotte Higgins, 


of the Edinburgh Association and of the | 


Royal Holloway College, took the highest 
exhibition of £30 per annum fortwo years, 
the other six exhibitions going to men. 
This matriculation examination at the Uni- 


versity of London has not unfrequently 
| been protested against for its extreme | 


severity, and yeta number of young wom- 


en passed the higher Honors Division. 
F. M. A. 
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A SCHOOL ELECTION IN KANSAS. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 


There were 229 votes cast at the annual 


school meeting in Lincoln, Kan., last 
Thursday, of which 95 were votes of 


| women. 


unwilling to receive it ali, and a surplus | of the house by Mr. Lewis and Mr. William © 


Not much active suffrage work in the 
line of education has been done in Kansas 
this vear, but the results of the municipal 


| and school elections show that what has 
been done has been well done, and is bear- | 


ing abundant fruit in a steady increase 
from year to year of the number of wom- 
en’s votes cast, and in the greater judg- 
ment and practical sense displayed in the 
choice of candidates and methods of con- 


ducting the campaigns. - 
ANNA C, WAIT. 


Lincoln, Kan., Aug. 10, 1891. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT is preparing 
an historical sketch of the Countess of 
Ruford, a remarkable woman who died in 
Concord, N. H., some fifty years ago. 

Mrs. E. M. Ames, well known in periodi- 
cal literature as ‘‘Eleanor Kirk,” now con- 
trols an extensive syndicate correspond- 
ence, and a bureau of literary criticism and 
revision. Mrs. Ames is the author of two 
popular books — ‘‘Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors” and ‘Information for Au- 
thors,” and she has lately issued ‘‘The 
Woman’s Way to Health and Beauty,” a 
little manual of valuable hints. 

FRAU ADERS, who did excellent service 
as a nurse during the Franco-Prussian war 
and in time of peace, has lately died. She 
received the first class of the Louise Order 
and the service cross for women, in recog- 
nition of her labors for the wounded, and 
in consequence of her nursing and other 
good deeds she was known as the German 
Florence Nightingale. 

The Misses WALKER, of New York, 
have offered to give an art building to 
Bowdoin College, famous as the alma 
mater of Longfellow and Hawthorne. 
The building will be equipped as well as 
built at their expense, and will hold the 
art collection owned by the college, which 
is largely formed by the gailery of Gov. 
Bowdoin and by generous contributions 
from the Misses Walker. All the gifts by 
these ladies are a memorial to Mrs. Sophia 
Walker. 

Mrs. ANNA BAXTER, county clerk of 
Jasper Co., Mo., is complimented by the 
county paper with having extended the 
Court House tax upon the books, ready 
for the collector, in the shortest time on 
record,—‘‘less than fourteen hours after 
the Court ordered the levy.” ‘It was,” 
says the editor, “‘an all-night job and the 
quickest extension of a tax levy ever 
made in Jasper or any other county in 
Missouri. All honor to the county clerk 
and her faithful deputies and the.patriotic 
men who helped out with the work! The 
bobbin is wound up.” 

Miss EVELYN BAYLES, postmistress at 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., died a few days ago. 
Miss Bayles was appointed postmaster on 
Feb. 14, 1884, by President Arthur, and 
succeeded her mother, who held the office 
for many years. The office, which some 
months ago was listed in the fourth class, 
with a salary of $1,000, is now in charge 
of the assistant, Miss Annie Larrabee, who 
will act until a new official is appointed. 
Miss Bayles was a young lady who enjoyed 
the highest esteem of all who knew her. 
She was prompt in the performance of her 
duty, obliging and courteous to all. 

Mrs. Louisa D. WorRLEY, of Elletsville, 
Ind., is secretary and treasurer of the 
Indiana Dairy Association, and at-ended, 
as its representative, the recent meeting 
of the Dairymen’s Association of the 
United States at Chicago. Mrs. Worley 
personally supervises a farm of 600 acres 
anda dairy of forty cows, attending to 
all the details, the crops, pastures, and 
feed, the selection, purchasing, and care 
of cows, and the churning, packing and 
shipping of butter. She sent 10,000 
pounds of first-grade butter to market 
| last year, and hopes to double the amount 
this year. All this she does from choice 
and not from necessity,since her husband is 
abanker. She does it for an occupation 
| as she has no children. Withal, she finds 
| time for travel, study and hospitality, 
and is a contributor to several agricultural 
papers. 

Mrs. VILMA PARLAGBY, a well-known 
artist of Berlin, painted a life-size picture 
| of Gen. Moltke just before his death, 
which was highly regarded by the old sol- 
dier. This picture she offered to the Inter- 
national Fine Arts Exhibition as an ex- 
hibit, and it was refused. It was said this 
refusal was due to the fact that a member 
of the ‘‘committee on selections” had a 
picture of the old general on exhibition 
himself, and did not want to have his work 
overshadowed by that of a woman. The 
Emperor then bought the picture, and 
simply sent it to the committee in question 
with the notice to have it hung with the 
rest of his collections, i. ¢., in the ‘hall of 
honor.” There it hangs to-day. Mrs. 
Parlagby is gloriously vindicated, and the 
committee keeps wonderfully still about 
its former refusal. The public at large 
applaud the Emperor’s action, and rejoice 
in the rebuke he has given to the fossils. 
So one woman, at least, has found recogni- 
tion in the face of an almost all-powerful 
| opposition. 
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FLORA E. BARRY. 


Mrs. Flora Elizabeth Barry (née Harlow) 
was born in Paris, Me. She was a sensi- 
tive child, and this quality the woman 
retains. When quite young her parents 
removed to Bostwun, Mass. The mother 
soon died. Her father never married again. 
This father and daughter were never sepa- 
rated, save as her professional duties called 
her away, until his death in 1887. From her 
brilliant and accomplished mother, Eliza- 
beth Maxim, Mrs. Barry inherits her re- 
markable musical talent, although the fa- 
ther also possessed a fine ear for music, 
and was a performer upon different instru- 
ments. 

When Flora wasa young child her moth- 
er used to sing her to sleep with the tune of 
‘*Hallowell ’ This sacred piece was very 
popular then ; it possessed a charm for the 
attentive little girl, because of its author, 
‘Uncle Abram,” who was her grand-uncle. 

Few persons are acquainted with the 
origin of the tune ‘‘Hallowell.” ‘Uncle 
Abram” Maxim was aman of marked abil- 
ity. He early manifested an ardent love of 
music, and acquired a thorough knowledge 
of its principles. In early life he met with 
a serious disappointmentin love. Tired of 
life and disgusted with th> world, he one 
morning took a stout rope and wandered 
into the deep forest between the Owl’s 
Head and Streaked Mountain (Paris), with 
the fixed purpose of putting an end to his 
existence. He continued his way until he 
came to a deserted logging camp, where 
he sat down to think the matter over. On 
the old hovel sat a lone sparrow uttering 
her lament at the disturbing of her nest by 
some ruthless marauder. He sat fora long 
time listening to the plaintive song of the 
bereaved bird. At last he thought to leave 
some memento which might meet the eye 
of his lady love, and remind her of his 
sufferings. Going to a birch-tree, he re- 
moved a piece of bark, on which he wrote 
the following lines: 

‘‘As on some lonely building top 
The sparrow tells her moan, 

Far from the tents of joy and hope, 
I'll sit and grieve alone.”’ 

He then commenced to write a plaintive 
melody of exquisite sweetness, in the minor 
scale, befitting the language. When he 
had finished this he had become so inter- 
ested in his work that he began to affix the 
other parts, as his whole mind seemed 
‘wrapped up in the work before him. 
Evening had cast its shadows over the val- 
ley ere his task was completed. When the | 
whole was adjusted to his liking. his lively 
imagination, to his infinite delight, pic- 
tured the glorious harmony which must 
arise from his subject when performed by 
a competent choir. His love of life re- 
turned, and his idea of suicide vanished. 
Throwing his rope into the adjacent bushes, 
he hastened homeward and became a popu- 
Jar and useful man.” 

The young girl grew up without a moth- 
er’s care. Of a sunny disposition and amia- 
ble, the fair-haired little Flora fuund joys 
where other children less endowed by na- 
ture would have met only sorrows. The 
great love between father and child was an 
incentive to right doing, and a help to 
stimulate obedience, while her love for 
truthfulness would never allow the gloss- 
ing over of a fault. She grew up in the 





belief that her mother watched over her | 
and was cognizant of her every act. And 
this belief, it may be, often restrained the | 
careless word or thoughtle:s deed which | 
others less conscientious might have in- | 
dulged. She thus argued with her Sunday | 
school teacher: ‘The Bible says God is a | 
spirit, and his spirit is everywhe:e; and | 
my mother’s spirit is with me, for she takes | 
care of me when father is away.” 

Mrs. Barry has shown great nicety of | 
touch. Looking at the skill with which 
she can handle the craftsman’s tools, it is 
difficult to believe she can also use the 
needle with the deftness her work dis- 
plays. She was given a superior educa- 
tion in the English branches. It was her 
father’s wish that she should become a 
school-teacher. With this end in view, he 
sent his daughter to the Girl's High and 
Normal School, after she had graduated 
from the Bowdoin School. 

Mrs. Barry has beentwice married. Her 
first husband was Joseph S. Cary, brother 


to Annie Louise Cary, the noted contralto. | 


Mr. Cary was a captain in the Civil War, 
and his wife was in camp with him. She 
wai the ‘‘child of the regiment,” a favorite 
among the soldiers. At their reunionsshe 
is always a welcome guest. Mrs. Barry is 
in possession of a gold badge bearing the 
insignia of the G. A. R. It was given her 
by the Wilson Post of Baltimore, of which 
she is an honorary member. 


It was in | 


Baltimore that she sang five times in one | 


evening, ‘‘The Fiag’s Come Back to Ten- 
nessee.”” This ballad she renders with 
touching pathos. 


Mr. Cary died in a few years, and music | 


seemed the only avenue open to his widow. 
She began her study of this art to make 
herself proficient asa vocal teacher. Dur- 
ing her lesson one day, she was overheard 
by the director of the Mendelssohn Quin- 


tette Club. He sought an interview with 
the teacher, asking that ner pupil be al- 
lowed to sing forthe club. That evening 
Mrs. Barry was engaged by the Handel 
and Haydn Society to sing in ‘‘Elijah,” 
and from that time neither engagements 
nor pupils were wanting. 

Later Mrs. Cary married Chas. A. Barry, 
from whom, in 1873, she was granted a 
final separation. 

Mrs. Barry made an especial study of 
the art of teaching under the celebrated 
Luigi Vannuccini, of Florence, Italy. The 
remainiog time she was busy with concerts 
and oratorios. Sacred music was her es- 
pecial work, although successful in clas- 
sical music and pathetic ballad singing. 

For business reasons, or for certain 
business reasons she underto k opera. 
Throughout her native country (except- 
ing Colorado and California), and from 
Halifax to Mexico, Mrs. Barry sang 
her way into the hearts of the people 
Throughout all she has kept her home in 
Boston. Since her father’s death she has 
devoted her efforts to her pupils. There 
has never been a time s'!nce she commenced 
teaching that three or four scholars have 
not received instruction gratuitously. Her 
conception of music is a faculty within 
herself. Yet she has availed herself of 
every opportunity and help. To a fine 
method she adds that thorough conscien- 
tiousness, to iack of which the ruin of many 
a naturally good voice may be attributed. 
She is an earnest student in every depart- 
ment of learning. Her French, Italian, 
8S panish and German receive careful atten- 
tion. She is conversant with the topics of 
the day, and gives time to research in his- 
tory, ancient and modern. Her large par- 
lors, where she entertains sumptuously, 
disclose an artist’s hand. Here the artist, 
the scholar, the student, the musician, the 
woman of elegant leisure, the busy and the 
tired come ‘‘to be rested.’’ And she wel- 
comes them all. 

Mrs. Barry is of medium height. She is 
graceful in carriage and figure. Her head 
is fine in shape and outline. She has ten- 
der, laughing gray eyes, under finely- 
arched brows, a sensitive, expressive 
mouth, and a proud, aristocratic nose. 
Her hair, which is of silky fineness, is of 
the chestnut hue—brown in the shadow, 
and golden-brown in the sun. 

“T love women,” she says. And women | 
love Fiofa Barry.—E. A. HEATH, in 
Daughters of America. 


eee 


DID LADY BURTON ACT ON A CORRECT | 
PRINCIPLE? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


and silly, that it ought not to be published. 
She actually intimates that she believed 
God would let ber husband’s soul ‘‘be left 
out in cold and darkness till the end of 
time, till all those sins which may (!) have 
been committed on account of reading 
those writings, had been expiated’’—un- 
less she came to the rescue and committed 
the sin of betrayal of trust! 

Lady Burton has not only cast a most 
injurious reflection upon her husband’s 
ability to decide what literary work it 
was proper for him to execute, but she 
shows a profound distrust in God’s fair 
dealing, as well as extreme ignorance of 
God’s methods of governing the world. 
For if there is one thing which God has 
proved afresh in every race or tribe dis- 
covered, it is that he is opposed to a policy 
of suppression or prohibition. Doubtless 
Divine Wisdom could have created a race 
of automatons, 

“Faultily faultleas, icily regular, splendidly null, 

Dead perfection, no more ;” 

But strong men and women on this planet 
are only made by tasting the knowledge 
of evil as well as good. When one woman 
sets herself up as judge of what other 
equally intelligent adults may or may 
not read, she assumes a responsibility al- 
together out of proportion to any human 
capacity. Personally, I dislike very much 
to come across either a boy or a girl in 
their teens, poring, with glowing imagi- 
nation and crude experience, over the 
pages of Solomon’s love song. The Jews 
strictly prohibited any man under thirty 
years of age reading this passion-stimu- 
lating and sensually-imaged poem, and it 
is fair to suppo‘e no woman was allowed 
to read it at all. The Catholic Church, 
from similar motives, tried to withhold 
the Old Testament from the masses; but 
Protestantism boasted of its achievement 
in circulating far and wide, with utmost 
indiscrimination, that ancient library of 
stories, many of which it would assuredly 
be better for no unprepared mind to en- 
counter. Yet imagine what a loss would 
have resulted to the world if some Jewish 
Lady Burton had accidentally found the 
opportunity, and taken upon herself the 
responsibility of burning that one manu- 
script of the Old Testament which was 
the sole existing copy in 460 B C.! 

Burning books, killing writers, silencing 
teachers, suppressing newspapers, impris- 
oning too outspoken would-be re’ormers, 


is seen to be tremendously unscientific | asked to-read ‘‘The Jukes,” a book pub- 





interfering with the circulation of knowl- 
edge—all these are the established, and 
utterly useless, methods of ignorance and 
despotism. If the world is any better to- 





The recent action of Lady Burton, in 
burning the manuscript which her hus- 
band confided to her for publication, in- 
volves a point in morals which is worthy 
of thoughtful discussion. 

According to her own representation, 
her husband was ‘‘the most pure, the most 
refined and modest man that ever lived,” 
and during fourteen years this good man 
had devoted himself to collecting mate- 
rials preparatory for his magnum opus, the 
work which was to make his fame as a 
scientific scholar. Lady Burton is careful 
to tell us that this labor was undertaken 
‘‘as a doctor may dissect a body, showing 
its source, its origin, its evil, its good, and 
its proper uses, as designed by Providence 
and nature.” The day before his death 
he talked with her about his work, telling 
her that he was in communication with 
several men in England about its coming 
publication. The manuscript was not | 
given to her with liberty to use it as she 
pleased. Her husband told her that he 
was negotiating for its sale, and said: | 
‘*The proceeds are to be set apart for an | 
annuity for you;” to which she merely | 
responded, ‘‘I hope not; I hope you will | 
live to spend it like the other,” letting no 
hint fall of her determination to have 
nothing to do with it. If she had ence 
frankly warned him that there was even a 
slight doubt as to her fulfilment of his 
wishes, it is highly probable that he would 
have intrusted that child of his brain to 
some one else, and after its sale Lady Bur- 
ton would have acted quite within her | 
own individual right in refusing to ac- 
cept the proceeds if she had so decided. 


Her husband died suddenly, apparently 





in complete unsuspicion that his wife | 


could be guilty of such a betrayal of trust 
as to destroy that into which he had 
woven so much care, toil and thought,—a 
vital part of himself. 
happy anticipation, not only of providing 


for her—that was only one part of the con- | 
| which neglected children have upon us. 


sideration which actuated him, and not 
the greatest part—but in anticipation of a 
valaable contribution made to the world 
of science. 

Now it is plain that we cannot pro- 
nounce upon the nature of that destroyed 
manuscript. On one side we have the 


judgment of ‘*the most pure, most refined, | 
modest, and guileless man that ever lived,” 


that it was worth fourteen years’ diligent 
toil to bring it into publication. 


who, from her own statement of the case, 


| and a principle exceedingly dangerous to 


He died in the | 


On the | 
other hand, the judgment of one woman, | 


day, it is not because any temptations have | 
been swept off the earth, for temptations | 
inevitably multiply with the growth of | 
every complex civilization. Even to try | 
to suppress temptation is like wasting | 
one’s life in chopping off the heads of a 
hydra. What improvement society may | 
manifest, therefore, is clearly due to the | 
fact that we are learning how to so edu- 
cate children that temptation to indulge 
in any form of impurity or vice will lose 
its power. As character grows strong, 
temptations grow weak. A trained will, 
a cultivated brain, and a busy, happy life, 
form barriers against which low vicious- 
ness dashes its trashy attractions in vain. 
Increasing millions of good men and 
wowen, growing up unharmed in this 
world full of evil, stand as living proof 
that knowledge is not synonymous with 
guilt, nor ignorance with innocence. 

This being the case, I maintain that 
Lady Burton acted on a false principle, 





the liberty of society. The wrong action 
in her case was further aggravated by the 
special consideration that she usurped an 
authority she was not entitled to, and thus 
indelibly affixed a slur upon her hus- 
band’s judgment. 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
Wianno, Cape Cod, Miss., Aug 4, 1891. 





NEGLECTED CHILDREN WOMAN’S 
OPPRESSORS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
Harriet Beecher Stowe said to her faith- 


| ful friend, Annie Smith: “If you'll mind 
| the babies awhile, I°ll help the slaves.” 


Have not her words been verified? Have 


| sweetmeats. 


| and on materials used for the gorgeous 


| Mexico, women derive a considerable in- 


| for home and country wear among the 


| 
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lished by Baker & Taylor, New York. 
This book deals in facts collected for 
those who contend with vagrants who had 
their origin in a county of New York 
State. That county alone has been at an 
expense of over one million dollars. Not 
one of these Jukes is worthy of citizen- 
ship, yet we wonder why intelligent wom- 
en are kept from their rights. It is mostly 
a neglected class of men who rule this 
mighty people. Until mothers take up 
politics as a necessity to teach their sons, 
we may expect no change in our unjust 
laws. HELEN P. JARVIS. 





INDUSTRIES OF MEXICAN WOMEN. 


City OF MEXICO, JULY 27, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Jouraal: 

A glance at the industries of Mexican 
women may prove of interest to your 
readers. 

Io the humbler walks of life, the women 
of Mexico assist in burning wood in the 
mountains, and bring into the ci:y on their 
backs a portion of the charcoal consumed 
for domestic purposes. They also help 
their husbands to plant the corn-flelds, 
sometimes dragging the primitive Mexican 
plow themselves. Women provide the 
needy class with their principal bread- 
stuff, —the tortilla. What can be more 
picturesque than a beautiful Indian girl, 
with her bare neck and arms, shapely and 
brown, kneeling before her metate (stone 
tripod) grinding corn or patting out the 
dough into thin cakes? A distinguished 
M-xican writer has said that the metate is 
the yoke of the Mexican woman, and that 
to turn it is the symbol of her lack of 
progress. Be that as it may, there is no 
doub:; that up to the present time it is one 
of the national domestic utensils which 
it would be difficult to replace. It is not 
used for tortillas alone. The finest choco- 
late is made by women on metates, and 
how would the savory Mexican dishes be 
prepared without them? They are held in 
such high esteem that wealthy citizens of 
Mexico who live abroad send here for them 
at great expense for their private kitchens. 

Mexican women work in cigar, cigarette, 
and match factories, in cotton and woollen 
mills, and in manufactories of socks, stock- 
ings, knit underwear and zarapes — the 
Mexican blanket worn by men. Women 
sew shoes, weave mats and baskets, excel 
in rag dolis and beautiful feather work, in 
making the artistic wax and rag figures. 
and the different toys peculiar to and sold 





only on certain religious feast days. 

They are famous for their candied fruits, | 
jellies, preserves, candies and all kiads of | 
They do white sewing, make | 
tasty dresses, and embroider in gold and 
silver,—the latter principally in designs 


Mexican hats, without which no horse- 
man’s costume is complete. 
In Toluca, the capital of the State of | 


come from the pretty and durable thread- 
lace which they make of varying texture. 
The Indian women of Uruapan paint trays, 
table-tops, gourds and other fancy articles 
in a manner peculiar to that region alone. 
The varnish they use is impermeable to 
water, andis made from the fat of an indig- 
enous insect called aje. There they also 
weave their own rebozos of silk and of cot- 
ton, and also the material for their dresses. 
The fringed ends of the rebozos in all parts 
of the republic are finished by women. 
This is quite an industry in itself, for these | 
long, narrow, scarf-like shawls are bonnet 
and wrap to the poorer classes, who are 
never seen in the street without one, and 
in finer fabrics they are much in vogue 





well-to-do. | 
Many women support themselves by | 
embroidery and drawn-work, in which 
they excel. These beautiful branches of | 
feminine handiwork are taught in most of 
the national schools, and in this city, in 
the Orphan Asylum, Vizcainas College, | 
Normal School, and Girls’ Industrial | 
School. In the latter institution alone, 
| 

| 


which is one of the most creditable in the | 
country, a number of industries are carried 

on. Mexico put in practice ia this school, | 
twenty years ago, the theory which has of | 


| late been occupying the public mind else- 


not her writings done much to revolution- | 


ize the world? Now that there is greater 
freedom, should there not still be labor 
for the Master accomplished ? 

In Our Message for July,and also in The 
Outlook (of Providence, R. I.,), have ap- 
peared statements of the urgent claim 


| This class, especially the girls, are doing 
more to retard franchise for women than 
| any other. We allow them to come for- 
ward to take their places in the world in 
a hap-hazard way, caring nothing for the 


where, namely, the combining of manual | 
skill with book-knowledge. How many | 
destitute girls have had reason to bless the 
name of the founder of this benevolent in- 
stitution, where they are taught to make 
an honest living, and are thus guarded | 
against the dangers that threaten every 
woman who do2s not know how to work! 
Besides lessons in grammar, arithmetic, 


| book-keeping, writing and English, the | 
| girls receive instruction in the following 


country’s interests, wiliing to crowd their | 


| next neighbors, or, in their ignorance, dis- 


| ligent people are built up and fortified. 
We are asked to provide homes for these 
children in the country, and those who 
| doubt the expediency of the endeavor are 


obeying the requirements on which intel- | 


arts and trades: 1, Plain sewing by hand | 
and machine; 2, dress-making; 3, uphol- | 
stering, including the stuffing and cover- | 
ing of furniture, and the maki: g of mat- | 
tresses, pillows, cushions, etc.; 4, em- | 
broidering in cotton, silk, crewels, and in 

imitation of engraving ; 5, drawn-work and 

lace-making; 6, passementerie, including | 
fancy braids, fringes, cords and tassels, | 


| That depends. 





made in looms by hand; 7, book-binding; 
8, gilding, such as of frames, brackets, 
shelves, what-nots, fancy-tables and furni- 
ture; 9, artificial flowers; 10, fancy paste. 
board boxes; 11, fancy work in crochet 
and beads; 12, drawing; 13, painting in 
water colors and in oils, on satin, silk, 
plush, wood and canvas. 

In the Academy of Fine Arts, as well as 
i2 the Girls’ Industrial School, and other 
government schools, women draw and 
paint admirably. They also receive pri- 
vate instruction in their homes, and many 
have real artistic ability. In the National 
Conservatory of Music, there are fine sing- 
ers among the lady-pupils, and enough 
who play different instruments in a mas- 
terly manner to form a superior string 
orchestra. In other establishments and 
outside of them there are distinguished 
women musicians. Women are telegraph- 
operators, book-keepers, and photogra- 
phers. Type-writing, which furnishes a 
means of support to so many girls in the 
United States, is not in general use here, 
but doubtless soon will be. Almost all the 
primary schools for both sexes, and all the 
grammar schools for girls exclusively, are 
managed by ladies. They also hold pro- 
fessorships in the highest institutions of 
learning, and it is a woman who is at the 
head o2 the Normal School for Girls, with 
over a thousand pupils. Thereare women 
newspaper writers, novelists, authors of 
text books, and poets. They have done 
something in musical composition. One 
woman, Miss Matilda Montoga, has re- 
ceived her diploma from the Medical Col- 
lege of this city, and is now a successful 
practitioner. She is deserving of special 
mention as having been the first Mexican 
woman to enter the medical profession, 
thereby opening to her fellow country- 
women a glorious field where they may 
find unparalleled opportunities for the 
awakening and elevation of their sex. 

JOSEPHINE LINDLEY PHIPPs. 
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METHODISM vs. CULTURE. 


LARAMIE, Wy., AUG. 1. 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An encouraging feature of the move- 
ment in behalf of womanhood is the steady 
growth of a sense of dignity in all discus- 
sions, on the part of women, relating 
thereto. This is nowhere more noticeable 
than in the columns of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. Irritation characteristic of 
& sense of weakness on the opposing side 
greatly marks the discussions of men 
opposed to any advance of woman; and, 
strange as it may seem, especially char- 
acterizes the opposition of what are called 
the intelligent (?) classes of men, or 
rather, it should be said, of men in high 
places. A notable exemplification of this 
may be found in the reports of a three 
days’ discussion of the place and privilege 
of woman on occasion of the recent Metho- 
dist Conference, held at Yonkers, N. Y. 

This report is before the public and is 
doing its work. The speech of one mem- 
ber of that conference seems to demand 
special notice; aud yet, the speech was 
from so low a standpoint that one hesi- 
tates to go afterit. Itis not relevant even 
to note the subject that was before that 
body; the mere circumstance of one 
member, Rev. Charles McAwney, having 
spoken with contempt of the higher learn- 
ing in its relation to the life of woman, be- 
ing enough to stir a quiet spirit. For 
though such speeches are common enough, 


| the high character of the church to which 


he belongs, and the high occasion upon 
which he declared himself, unite to make 
his offence conspicuously flagrant. 


‘“‘A petticoated philosopher.” Indeed! 
If that small specimen of 
its ministers, in the conference before 
which he shamed the name of the church 
it represented, had ever read carefully the 
great page of li-erature, and had pondered, 
ever so briefly, the underlying philosophy 
of that record, he would have seen that 
woman has ever been not a sacrifice, but a 
sacrament at all altars of human progress. 
lin the dawn that forewent the day of 
civilizations, whe-ever men were girded 
for service, there her garments have flowed 
for praise. Art, seizing upon this inmost 
speech of the word of time, has ever pre- 
sented her more abundant drapery, as in- 
dicating her more mobile and spiritual na- 
ture. And for what—if for anything— 
does ‘‘a nature’ stand? Oh, the poverty 
of the mental li’e of a man who could pre- 
fer such aterm for a woman's vestment, as 
did that ministerial orator, before the 
American people and the mothers of Wyo- 
ming! ‘This particular phrase of the gen- 
tleman’s speech has been touched as lightly 
as could be and be touched at all. The 
bottomless abyss of the ill-concealed vul- 
garity of his estimate of women is left to 
the open vision of the pure in heart. 

The Methodist church may multiply in- 
stitutions of learning, but it may also look 
to its laurels, in its effort to make its edu- 
cational influence national, if it tolerates 
within its public institutions such a scoffer 
of sacred things, and such derision of the 
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share of women in those sacred things of 
high learning. 
“Divine P hilosophy, fairest of all, 
How fair thou art! 
Next to His name on whom we call 
Thy name is written 
On my heart!”’ 


When the church recognizes the prec- 











jou:ness of human nature, with all its 
greatness of possibility, and no longer 
reckons its members first as men, second 
as women, it will not be merely a great 
day. but the greatest of the days of time; 
since it is the church that has held and 
now holds the balance of power against 
the rights and dignity of women. Then, 
when women are indeed philosophers, 
enriched by unchanging principles, and 
abiding in the God-given calm of self- 
realization, His will concerning their oc- 
cupations will not be so much discussed 
as now; and neither the General Assembly 
nor the annual legislature of men’s ordina- 
tions will have much to do with preroga- 
tives of either church or home. 
Mrs. JOHN W. Hoyt. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Florence E. Soule, a_ recent 
graduate of Wellesley College, has re- 
ceived the appointment of teacher of 
Greek in the high school, and as supervisor 
of music in the common schools of Man- 
kato, Minn. 

At a recent banquet of the University 
of Texas, which is co-educational in all 
its departments, S. B. Maxey, ex-United 
States Senator, said: 

To the female students I beg to say that 
co-education of the sexes is no longer an 
experiment. It is a proved success. The 
just relations between the sexes are better 
understood than ever before in the world’s 
history. Woman, without loosening her 
hold on that knightly respect and courtesy 
with which she has always been treated 
in our favorite land, has proven herself 
intellectually a formidable competitor of 
that sex which in the very olden, distant 
time proclaimed man to be the lord of 
human kind. Here, as elsewhere, she has 
proven her right and ability to compete 
for honors. The moral influence of co- 
education is great and beneficial to both 
sexes. The attention paid to female edu- 
cation during the present century, and 
especially in the last half of it, is a high 
evidence of advancing civilization. 

Such sentiments expressed by an oppo- 
nent of woman suffrage are what Wendell 
Phillips used to call a “glorious incon- 
sistency.” 

The young ladies of Foxborough, Mass., 
have attempted to solve the problem how 
to make and keep the average New Eng- 
land housewife intelligent upon questions 
of current interest. In every community 








there are receptive women who find that 
it is impossible for them to keep posted 
upon the ever new questions that crowd | 
upon them. To a class of these women | 
in Foxborough a number of the college | 
alumrze from Boston gave from week to 
week, last winter, the results of their 
special studies. Thus members of differ- 
ent churches and social ‘‘sets’” were 
brought together. People of similar 
tastes found each other,and unfounded prej- 
udices were removed. Once a week there 
was a personal contact with a specialist, 
often an enthusiast, upon some subject of 
live interest. Questions were asked and 
discussions followed, so that with little 
labor and nominal cost they were kept in 
toach with the freshest thought. The age 
of books has for some time been dominant, 
and a reaction in favor of the personal 
presence of living teachers is apparent. 
Summer schools, colleges open all the 





year, university arms extended to remote 


hamlets, reading circles, and conversation | 
clubs, inspired by an ever-changing corps | 


of directors—are all examples of this 
tendency. In its simpler forms, as in the 
class at Foxborough last winter, it should 
be sure of a wide and speedy extension.— 
Boston Transcript. 


HUMOROUS. 








& young lady entering the literary field? 
Editor—Postage-stamps. 


| 
Aspirant—W hat is the cl ief requisite for | 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Spurgeon has been reviewing a book 
Ou ‘: Primitive Methodism on the Yorkshire 
Wolds.’ He is especially pleased with 
One criticism of a sermon. ‘Ah, say, Mis- 
ter, you preached a goodish sermon to- 
night; but if it had been cut short at beath 
ends, and set a-fire in the middle, it wad a 
dean us mare good.” 


A Point Usually Overlooked.—A small 
boy heard a Sunday school address on the 
‘Prodigal Son.” His father said to him 
that night at supper: ‘‘My son, which of 
the characters in that parable do you most 
8}mpathize with?” ‘Well, papa,” replied 
the cherub, with perfect nonchalance, “I 
think I sympathize most with the calf!” 


Visitors at one of the great European 
expositions were edified by this s‘gn posted 
in front of the booth of an Oriental exhib- 
itor, who wished to announce to his cus- 
tumers that their purchases would have to 





remain with him until after the juries of | 


sward had made their announcements: 
“Goods sold 


judgment day.” It was thought by :ome 


will not be delivered until! | 


that he wrote better.than he knew.—Har- | 


pers Draver. 


PITH AND POINT. 

A life that will bear inspection of God 
and of men is the only certificate of true 
religion.— Friends’ Intelligencer. 

If we are ever in doubt what to do, it is 
a good rule to ask ourselves what we shall 
wish on the morrow that we had donse.— 
Sir John Lubbock. 


The man who needs rest, and takes it, is | 


about his Father’s business. The man who 


needs rest, and who does rot take it if it | 
be possible, is not about his Father’s | 


business.—Rev. Wm. R. Lord. + 
The irresistible outcome of this agita- 


tion of the woman question will be a free | 


and impartial franchise, which will come 
as the representative of mutual interests 
and interdependence,as naturally as foliage 
comes to all sides of a living tree in spring. 
—James G. Clark. 

A musician is one whose brain naturally 
secretes musical ideas; a poet thinks in 
blossoms just as naturally as honeysuckles 


do; an inventor’s head is made to work | 


out mechanical combinations. Men are 


like trees, each one must put forth the 
Education is 


leaf that is created in him. 
only like good culture—it changes the size, 
but not the sort.— Beecher. 

In this later time, when the race has 
come by growth into a larger knowledge 
of truth, and the cquality (not identity) 
of the sexes is compeliing recognition, it 
is discovered that woman is more than 
mother—exactly as man is more than 
father; that she is first a human being; 


and the awakening to this fact is opening | 


to woman opportunity and place.—Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns. 

Women are good enough, according to 
Methodist usage and authority, to teachin 
our Sunday schools. They are good 
enough to attend our prayer meetings, 
and itis a pertinent fact that more than 
two-thirds of the attendants at almost 
every prayer meeting in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are women. They are 
good enough to found home missionary 
societies and raise hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for the redemption of our great 
cities, but they are not good enough for 
their services to be recognized, and a few 
of their number to be invited to counsel 
with their brethren in regard to the 
advancement of the church they have 
done so much to create. It is safe enough 
for them to go out into the slums of our 
great cities, into the most degraded homes 
and upon the lowest streets and do city 
missionary work. It is safe enough for 
them to go to the ends of the earth, to 
face the degradation of China and India 
and Africa, but it is not safe for these 
same women to sit beside their husbands 
and brothers in a General Conference in 
our Christian land.—Rev. Dr. J. W. Bash- 
ford. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


FverYMotHer 


Should Have It In The House. 

Dropped on Sugar, ¢ hildren Love 
» take JOHNSON S ANODYSE LINIMENT “or Croup, Colds, 
we Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains Ke 
eves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises lik magic 


NLIKE ANY OTHER 


For Internal and External Use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


ORIG.NATED 'N 1810 
Soothing, Healing, PenectratinXa 


Stopes Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
i ‘ur . p, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 


stiff Joints and Strains. Illustrate d Book free. rice 
post-paid, 35cts, 1. 5S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mas 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 





te 
li 








(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 
; Lady Guide: provided at 
e New York ——« : 
Th ” taoees Go oe «0s Short notice. 
i VISITORS Shopping orders promptly 
3 “Bureau. executed. 


it} Y 


Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


= Transient Rooms for 





ei — Ladies Travelling Alone. 
Ladies’ Restaurant. 
SSS +CHARGES MODERATE. 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
$2.00 fe 


2d floor front, 
=o” . We, 1 
. = * andfront, 14 
ni ** large hall room, nme 
ith “two large rooms, 14 
bs * smaller } 
“ “ 


r one, $3.59 for two. 
‘ on) 8 








REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Eve: ett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circalar, 


$100 REWARD. $100, 


The readers of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
will be pleased to learn that there is, at 
least, one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that 
is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
| only positive cure now known to the med- 
| ical fraternity. Catarrh being a conetitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 





| by destroying the foundation of the dis- 
ease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. ‘The proprietors 
have so much faith in its curative powers 
that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
any case that it fails to cure. Send for 
list of testimonials. Address 





internally, acting directly upon the blood | 
and mucous surfaces of the system, there- | 


F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. | 





| 
| b@rSold by Druggiste, 75c. 
| 


Reduced Rates of Fare 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS ON ACCOUNT OF 
SUMMER 


‘Vacation Fxcursions 


On sale June lat to September 20th, and 
good until October 3ist, 1891, 


FROM BOSTON TO THE 


Popular Fesorts of New England, 
New York and Canada, 


Introducing local excursions to places in Massachusettes, 
New Hampsiire and Vermont, 

The only line running Quick Trains. Superb Equip- 
ment and Through Cars via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Niagara Falls, 
-AND VIA— 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
| West Port, Port Henry, Plattsburgh. Bran- 


don, Burlington, St. Albans. Adi- 
rondacks and Montreal. 





SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, 
Giving information in regard to routes, rates of fare 
and list of Hotels and Boarding Houses, can be obtained 
at the Company's office, 250 Washington Street, and 
mailed free on application to 

J. R. WATSON, 
Gen, Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass, 


The Reasons for It, 


‘There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
| “PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
| “BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 
Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledgeand 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFairComplexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
| E 
eats | tal 


T 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But tte PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 
| Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, “PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston, 














| SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 





| charge to any contributor on application, 





Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
| Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc, retailing 
| for one-third less than any other «tore in Boston. 


| T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


| ‘ 

| Next Door to Washington Street. 
| 

' 








| Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM:: 20 dayse No pay till cured. 
| DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio» 


' 


| wihil be returned to author, if accompanied by return 


PITCHBURG RAILROAD: 


of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 


address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 


LITERARY BUREAO (esta 


on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 


Literary Bureau, P. ©. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


dignified and elevating occupation. 
especially adapted for this work. 
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A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 
The Co-operative 


LITERARY PRESS. 


The Co-eporative Literary Press Is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals tn all parts of the world, a literary service. 
consisting of Shert_ Stories, Serials, Specia 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Ks- 
says, mestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most | 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

he Co-operative Literary Press offers to criticise, | 

edit and p 
undertake every sort of work between author and | 
publisher, | 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral sense of authors, methods of literary | 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and | 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
All manu- 
seript will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 


ace manuscript for the author, and will 


For further information address 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMAN : 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES, 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. pages. ne Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that 8p endid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. 
Mrs. MAry B. BROOKS, "{ Associate Editors. 


postage, 

















TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies.sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the You the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Rega- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITOR». 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, 1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHiTE CROSS TRACTS, by the pishep 

Price, « 





Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 








Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


weeks for 10 cents, 





The Woman’s Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 





Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given 7 THE WRITER'S 
lished in 1887) ,which 

is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 





world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 


Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 








The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CoRnRA BACON FOSTER. 


ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and | 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. j 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms | 
of the State. 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber ! 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
Art studente 
STREETER & 
Take ele. 


FosTER, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 


vator in Craw'ey’a Store. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “iWirioak Bo Bona 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and Cumfort ; modelled after the best Parisia: 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 





| Interfor Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
F, M. COWLES. 


address as above, 





WEST NEWTON! 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The 39th year of this Family and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin on Wednesday, September 16, 1891, 
Prepares for College, Scientific School and Business, 


| and gives especial attention to character building. 


For further information and Catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





J 
Helpfl and Attractive Books, ' 
. 
THE WILL AND THE WAY STO \ 
Jessie Benion Fremont. 12mo, $1.00. SORIES, By 
Mrs. Fremont is always a fascinating writer, but 
never more so than when she touches upon scenes and 
incidents In the great West, when, with her gallant 
husband, she lived through experiences that tested her 


personal courage, quick wit and sound sense as few 
women’s have been tried, 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS. 
Sallie Joy White. 12mo., 75 cents. 





By 


“The very tone of the volnme Is inspiriting, while its 
practical sugge-tions are such as every ambitious girl 
who seeks a business opening will always be thankful 
for.”—Chicago Herald, 


mELre IN TEACHING BEADING By Mar 
- Hussey, teacher o eading int s’ L 
School, Boston. 12mo, 75 cents, . vw 

“Miss Huseey’s little book will give inspiration and 
Practical assistance to teachers of every grade. In our 
own work we have found it invaluablé."—A. #. Shule 
and UC. Murray, Boston Normal School. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By Marvaret Sid- 
per Svo, beautifully illustrated. Cloth, $2.25; boards, 
15, 
“Margaret Sidney never appears to better advantage 
than when telling a story that has as a background 
a hearty, healthy, true family.”—Soston Budget, 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year-Book for 
Girls, By Annie A. Ryder, $140; gilt edges, $1.25, 
The best book of daily readings for girls and young 

women. 


SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. By Howard 
Pvle, Emilte Poulssop, Kate Upson Clark, and others, 
12mo, $1.25, 

Each ore of the stories in this volume is a gem. They 
are stories that appeal to the nobler qualities in boys 
and girls, and thrill them with a desire to be more 
brave, earnest, manly and womanly, 


ANNE BRADSTREET: Her Life 
By Helen Campbell. 12mo, $1.25. neta 

“I wish every young girl just entering on womanhood 
might read this book, for it is the record of a noble, 
slf-respecting, honorable life.’— Louise Chandler 


Moulton, 
BYBUORY TO BEA Ss . A. 
M. Diaz. 12mo, BR Acom SERRE. By Mond 


“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and diet, 
self-respect Instead of the worship of wealth and fash- 
jon, education of women in skliled labor, are among 
the things Mrs. Diaz advocater.”—4, ¥. Nation. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS! By Annig H. Ryder. 
12mo, $1.00, 
Twelve bright, cheery, much-needed talks to girls 
about the development of their bodies, minds and 
characters, 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By Mary J. Safford, M.D., and Mary FE, 
Allen, l6mo, 00 cents, 

“What a blessing to our girls If this bo: k could only 
be distributed and read throughout the land! Many a 
mother Is the unconscious cause of her daugliter’s fii 
health.”= 8. 8S. Journal, 


HOW TO COOK WELL, 
12mo, $1.25. With full index. 
over a thousand receipts, 

“A more complete guide for the housekeeper we have 
never seen, embracing as it does a range from the 
bw t dainties to the plainest of dishes.”— 7he /lome- 
stead, 


THOSE RAERURN GIRLS, By Mrs."A. F. 
taffensnerger, author of “Patience Pepper, M.D.” 
12mo, $1.25, 

“A thoroughiy healthy and natural book, whicn{will 
be read with interest, not only by the great army of 
girls who are bravely earning their own iving, but by 
rt we enjoy a bright, wholeeome story.”—Golden 

ule, 


By Mrs. J. BR. Berton, 
Four hundred pages; 


ERE AND BEYOND: OR, BEAUTI 
WORDS OF LIFE. Selected eet hh? 4 
Coote, Introduction by George B, Spalding, D. D. 


dto, cloth, full gilt edges, $2.75 net. (A subscription 
book.) 


Agents wanted for this beantiful book, with 
whom liberal terms will be made, 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for), 





We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from}|Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890. 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

Iam pregees with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 
They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 
Tea SPOons.......++.0+++- $2.00 
nee “gold bowl 
Orange Spoon... ..... 
™ “gold bowl. 












The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents ‘additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 
SUBSCRIRF ERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA EMA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 
gressional records. It may be ordered from the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 15, 1891. 





Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
$438, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express bo.'s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


ATTENTION, SUFFRAGISTS! 


One of the best and most direct methods of 
educational work for woman suffrage, is to enlist 
the intelligent young people. In numerous 
localities young men and women are showing an 
interest in the question, and more would do so 
were it brought to their notice. At the opening 
of the school year, copies of the Woman's JovurR- 
NAL and of the Woman's CoLtMN ought to go 
regularly to the reading-room of every college 
and seminary in the country. The libraries and 
reading-rooms of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations, the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions, the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and other young people's societies, ought also 
to be supplied. We are dving as much in this 
direction as our means will allow, and we hope 
the friends of woman suffrage will raise a fund 
to extend the work. 


«++ 
> 





One young lady has subscribed seventy dollars 
toward sending the Jovrnat to certain libraries 
and schools. Who will add to this fund and 
make it adequate to the need? All sums con- 
tributed will be acknowledged in these columns. 

-_—— oo 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will begin its eeries of conven- 
tions and meetings at South Hadley, Sept. 
22, and continue at Northampton, Sept. 
23, and at Amherst, Sept. 24. There will 
be an afternoon and an evening session at 
each place. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Miss Elizabeth Sheldon, 
and Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom will 
attend the conventions in South Hadley 
and Northampton. Hon. George F. Hoar 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at Amherst. 

The Waltham League, of which Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes is president, is arranging 
for a Middlesex County Convention to 
which all the leagues of the county are in- 
vited. Further particulars of this county 
convention will be given later. Meantime, 
Miss Haynes wishes each league to com- 
municate with her at Waltham. L. 8. 

+e 


FACTS FOR STATE FAIRS. 


With the coming of the State Fairs come 
appeals for suffrage literature to distribute 
at these places. Thousands of people visit 
the fairs. A single leaflet or tract may 
convert the person to whom it is given. 
The opportunity isa rare one. With little 
or no expense, except the cost of the leaf- 
let, a greut servica can be rendered to the 
suffrage cause. Who will give one dollar, 
or five or ten dollars, to send tracts or 
leaflsts to State Fairs? Who will send it 
now, when the call for leaflets is very 
earnest ? L. 8. 
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A WORTHY CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR. 





Massachusetts Republicans cannot do 
better than to nominate William W. Crapo 
for Governor. He is aman personally up- 
right, with a clean record, who believes in 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and who has the courage of his 
Opinions. Many women of Massachusetts 
would cordially second the nomination of 


Mr. Crapo. Le 8 
————— +o 





A CITIZEN WITHOUT THE BALLOT. 


Under the above heading the Christian 
Union reports the speech of Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller made before the Wom- 
en's Club, at Chautauqua, last week. Mrs. 
Miller says: 


The duties of good citizenship neither 
begin nor end with the elective franchise. 
The obligations upon which they rest are 
the same for man and woman, and the 
training which best secures their fulfil- 
ment is built upon the same principles. 
One of the faults of education, only now 
being recognized, is that sex has been a 
controlling influence; almost from the 
cradle there has been a distinct standard 
for eachsex. Pleasures, penalties, interests 
have been, even in family life, viewed as 
appealing to different members, not be- 
cause of taste, ability, or aim, but simply 
because of sex. . . . Now, like the faint 
rifts in a cloud, women are beginning to 
feel that they have an existence, even if 
they do not vote. 


Mrs. Miller did not say, as she might 
have done, that this ‘faint rift” is due to 
the movement for the equal rights of wo- 
man. But she adds: 


The recent change in the care of the in- 
sane in the State of New York is due al- 
most wholly to the influertce of women. 
The appointment of women fsctory inspec- 
tors was distinctively a woman’s project. 
The Health Protective Association of New 
York City is a woman’s organization. It 
has given birth to similar organizations all 





over the country. The Street Cleaning 
Aid Society of New York, a society still 
in its infancy. is a mixed organization, but 
the la-ge majority of the members are 
women, and women do the work, the men 
being really an advisory board. This 
society has suc-eeded this summer, in one 
of the largest tenement-house districts in 
New York, in having clean streets. 

Mrs. Miller did well to quote the things 
actually accomplished. But women who 
are without votes, in every such case, are 
at infinite disadvantage. The man who 
was born without arms could thread a 
needle with his toes, but how much more 
easily he could have done it with his hands. 
The ballot means power. It gives the di- 
rect and not the indirect, round-about, 
tedious method of accomplishment. Wom- 
en have wheedled and coaxed because they 
were without power, and they have done 
many things. But it is better to have 
fingers as well as toes. L. 8 
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THE BOMBAY Ss0R0SIS. 





The WoMAN’S JOURNAL has received 
from India a curious and interesting little 
pamphlet, giving an account of the first 
literary and social club for women ever 
formed in Hindostan. This is the Bombay 
Sorosis, organized two years ago by Dr. 
Emma Brainerd Ryder. 

On July 25, 1889, the Times and Gazztte 
of Bombay contained the following notice: 
A NEW SOCIETY FOR LADIES. 

The young ladies of the city, of all 
nationalities, are invited to attend a meet- 
ing, to be held in the Elphinstone High 
School, on Saturday next, at 4 P. M. 
This meeting is called to interest the young 
ladies, if possible, in forming an associa- 
tion similar to those now in existence in 
England, France, Germany, and America. 
Presentation of the plan of work and the 
addresses will be given by women, and it 
is hoped there will be a large attendance. 

Immediately upon the publication of this 
innocent notice, the promoters were flooded 
with threatening letters. 

Some of these letters implored us to 
abandon so visionary and reckless an idea 
as having a public meeting for women. 
It would be a dreadful scene. In other 
letters we were told to put a notice in the 
papers, stating that the idea of holding 
the meeting had been abandoned, by advice 
of those who knew more of India than 
those who called the meeting. One person 
said the notice was ‘‘a piece of imperti- 
nence,” and that the men would not allow 
the women to come, and that it was well 
they would not, for it would bea shameful 
sight. 

Nevertheless, the meeting was held. 
The ladies had been refused the use of a 
dozen places, no one being willing to have 
‘such a society” meet on his premises. 
But the principal of the Elphinstone High 
School, Mr. Modak, an educated and 
liberal Hindu, gave them the use of one of 
his school-rooms. Forty-seven women 
came together. The project of a literary 
society was presented and discussed. It 
was voted to form one; a committee was 
appointed to report two weeks later; and 
thirty women left their names as wishing 
to become members. For the next week 
“life in Bombay was like living in a bum- 
ble-bee’s nest,’ and about half the women 
who had left their names for membership 
asked to be excused. But the meeting 
was held, and the society was regularly 
organized, and was christened ‘‘Sorosis.”’ 
The trustees of the Alexandra Girls’ 
School voted to give the ladies the use of 
their school room free of charge, reserving 
the right, however, to turn them out at 
any time, without notice, if anything dan- 
gerous or objectionable should be dev-l- 
oped. The next thing was to secure the 
use of a piano, since ‘A club without 
music would be like an altar without the 
sacred fire, a cold and desolate place.” 
The use of the school piano would cost 
sixty rupees a year (abou: thirty dollars), 
and they had not thirty cents. Some 
friendly gentleman, however, sent an 
anonymous gift of sixty rupees to pay for 
the piano; another gentleman made an 
additional gift of money, and the club 
was fairly started. The pamphlet says: 

About this time, a critic was pleased to 
call Sorosis an ‘‘anti-man” society. Could 


such a thing be possible, when all our | 
friends in these early days had been men? | 


It is pleasant to see, however, that 
women soon began to lend a helping hand. 
Mrs. Nora Scott and Mrs. Jamsetjee Tata 
entertained the club at their homes, and 
letters of congratulation and encourage- 
ment began to come in from distinguished 
women in different parts of the world, 
including the wife of the president of the 
United States. One of these letters was 
from Mrs. Jennie C. Croly of the New 
York Sorosis, and from it the Bombay 
Sorosis has taken its motto: ‘The world 
was made for women also.”’ Mrs. Croly 
sent greetings to the sisters in India, and 
said: 

Tell them the world was made for women 
also—for their united friendship and love 
for one another; that whatever tends to 
separate us from one another is evil; what- 
ever tends to unite us and make us more 
loving—more forgiving—is good. There 
are only two kinds of human beings—men 
and women; and each ought to be good to 
the other, and help them to live beautiful, 


| 
| 





hapoy lives. But we women must learn | proper for him to execute, but she shows 


to know what is really true and best for 
both men and women, and then we must 
be steadfast in doing the thing we believe 
to be right, and rather suffer death than do 
the wrong thing. 

The Bombay Sorosis now has more than 
200 members. It meets every other Sat- 
urday, fom4to6 P.M. Twenty minutes 
are devoted to a lecture on the life of some 
distinguished woman. Essays by the 
members are then read, presenting differ- 
ent sides of some subject; and discussion 
follows. Music is a prominent feature of 
the meetings, and in this there is great 
variety, Persian and English succeeding 
Guzerathiand Marathisongs. Recitations 
are given, and an effort is made to intro- 
duce the members to new and rational 
amusements, and t) add to the programme 
whatever can give variety, breadth and 
stimulus to their lives. Religion is not 
supp’essed; each member may, if occa- 
sion calls for it, speak out her own con- 
viction or experience ; but the discussion of 
religion and politics is not included in the 
plans of the club. The meetings are con- 
ducted in accordance with parliamentary 
law, and short lessons on parliamentary 
rules have been givea. Although the 
work of the society lies especially among 
young women and school-girls, women of 
all ages are admitted. The pamphlet from 
which we have already quoted largely, 
says of the club: 

It represents to a large number of women 
the one point of interest in their lives. 
There is a reading-room, which forms, as 
it were, the centre of the Association. 
The best magazines and papers published 
for women, whether in England or 
America, are found on the table, and the 
members that wish have access to them. 
There is also a circulating library that 
takes these publications into the homes of 
those who wish to read them there. The 
reading-room is also a real cosmopolitan 
club, where the women of one race meet 
with those of another, form friendships, 
and discuss what is going on in the world. 
It isa new thing for India that the Hindu 
woman should fraternize with the Parsi, 
and both with the Christian ; and strangest 
of all that the long-secluded Mohammedan 
woman should share in the new comrade- 
ship. 

The pamphlet is neatly printed, and tied 
with bright-colored twine and tassels. At 
the head and foot of each page are brief 
and wise sayings, such as: ‘‘The proper 
sphere for all human beings is the largest 
and highest which they are able to attain,” 
John Stuart Mill; “No gift can make rich 
those who are poor in wisdom,” Julia Ward 
Howe; ‘There are not two standards of 
right and wreng, one for men and one for 
women,” Mary A. Livermore; “I’m not 
denyin’ the women are foolish,—God 
Almighty made ‘em to match the men,” 
George Eliot; **Bid the world come up to 
your truth; never take your truth down 
to the world’s level,” Rev. Anna H. Shaw; 
‘‘Never fear but the larger opportunity 
will make itself, if you take advantage of 
the smaller one and do your best in it,” 
Jennie C. Croly, etc., etc. 

In conclusion, this interesting little 
pamphlet says: 

Believing ‘*‘he wh? waits to do a great 
deal of good at once, will never do any” — 
without money, withoutaclub-room, with- 
out the much-needed books, maps, charts, 
globes, microscopes, games, etc., we have 
done what we could for our members. 
With a few hundred rupees to devote to 
this cause, our work could have been 
much wider ia its scope. and much more 
helpful in its results. We read, ‘*Tothem 
that have, more shall be given.”” Appar- 
ently we have not yet enough to come 
under the operation of this law. 

In spite of this rather melancholy con- 
clusion, we feel sure that the good work of 
this club—the only literary and social club 
for women, as yet, in all India—needs only 
to be known to ensure liberal contributions 
of bo ks, games, and everything that can 
add to its usefulness. Doubtless anything 
sent to the care of Dr. Emma Brainerd 
Ryder, Bombay, India, would be safely 
received. A.S B. 
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WAS LADY BURTON RIGHT? 


We recently printed in full Lady Bur- 
ton’s graphic statement of her reasons for 
destroying the manuscript of a translation, 
made from the Arabic by her husband, of a 
celebrated Oriental work entitled ‘‘The 
Scented Garden.” He left it to her by will 
for publication, the entire proceeds to be 
hers. On perusal she found it to be inde. 
scribably gross, licentious and immoral. 
Partly, doubtless, on this very account, 
she was offered $30,000 by a publisher. 
Believing its publication would pollute 
and demoralize many readers, she burned 
the manuscript, and our comment was: 
‘*Well done, Lady Burton!” 

But there are two sides to every ques- 
tion. ‘‘Many men many minds” is equal- 
ly trae of women. An esteemed corre- 
spondent, with the courage of her opin- 
ions, on another page raises the question: 
‘‘Did Lady Burton act on a correct prin- 
ciple?” and she decides that Lady Burton 
was wrong. She reasons as follows: 

Lady Burton has not only cast a most 


injurious reflection upon her husband’s 
ability to decide what literary work it was 








a profound distrust in God’s fair dealing, 
as well as extreme ignorance of God's 
methods of governing the world. For if 
there is one thing which God has proved 
af:esh in every race or tribe discovered, it 
is that he is opposed to a policy of sup- 
pg or prohibition. Doubtless Divine 

isdom could have created a race of autom- 
atons. But strong men and women on 
this planet are only made by tasting the 
knowledge of evil as well as good. When 
one woman sets herself up as judge of what 
other equally intelligent adults may or 
may not read, she assumes a responsibility 
altogether out of proportion to any human 
capacity. * 

I think our correspondent’s position ad- 
mirably stated, but unsound. Doubtless 
Providence often brings good out of evil. 
But it would always have been better if 
the evil had not existed. Her position 
logically implies that only through the 
knowledge of sin and suffering are wisdom 
and virtue attainable. If so, then sin and 
suffering are only ‘‘good in the making,” 
blessings in disguise. On that principle 
the Ten Commandments are an imperti- 
nence, and the prayer, ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation” should omit the word ‘‘not.” 
The young scapegrace who tried to escape 
paternal chastisement by the partially 
quoted Biblical injunction: ‘My son, 
when sinners entice thee, consent thou”— 
was really the author of a revised version, 
and improved on the original. On this 
principle law is tyranny and government 
is usurpation. 

But our friend makes one little conces- 
sion which invalidates her argument, when 
she says: ‘We cannot pronounce upon 
the nature of that destroyed manuscript.” 
This implies that if it were gross, licen- 
tious and obscene, then it ought not to be 
published. Well, Lady Burton so decided, 
as she alone had to decide under the cir- 
cumstances. Like Luther in a similar 
crisis, she said: ‘‘Here I stand. God help 
me. I can do no otherwise.”’ Her action 
seems to me to have been wise, unselfish, 
heroic—an example for all men and all 
women to emulate. H.B B. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE. 


On the tenth of August, 1891, at her 
summer residence in Amherst, N. H., Mrs. 
Lelia Robinson Sawtelle, distinguished as 
a lawyer and a writer, died suddenly from 
the effects of an over-doze of medicine, 
taken for the purpose of inducing sleep. 

Last March Mrs. Sawtelle had a severe 
attack of grip, which left herin a weak 
and shattered condition. Ever after this 
illness her nervous system was affected, 
and, although she has been under constant 
medical treatment, she did not recuperate 
rapidly. 

Since the lst of July she had been at 
Awherst, her summer home, and the 
change seemed greatly beneficial to her. 
The improvement in her condition induced 
her to overtask her slowly returning 
strength, but as she had a good many calls 
upon her time, and did not wish to omit 
any work demanding attention, she worked 
harder than her physical condition war- 
ranted. 

Mrs. Robinson Sawtelle was born in 
Boston, in 1850, and was descended from 
one of the earliest Puritan families. She 
began life as a writer for the press in 
Boston, being three years on the repor- 
torial staff of the Boston Globe, Post, and 
Sunday Times, and subsequently becoming 
European correspondent to the Boston 
press from Berlin and other continental 
cities. In 1880 she began to study law, and 
upon finishing her course, applied for ad- 
mission to the bar to Chief Justice Gray, 
who denied her application, on the ground 
that a woman in Massachasetts is not a 
‘‘person” in the meaning of the statute, 
and therefore that he had no power to 
admit a woman to practice. Thereupon 
Miss Robinson determined to secure the 
passage of an act permitting women to 
plead in the courts of Massachusetts, and 
for this purpose employed counsel to 
have such alaw passed. She was success- 
fulin her efforts and was admitted in 1883, 
being the first woman admitted to the bar 
in this State, under the act she herself was 
instrumental in having passed. 

In 1885 she went to Seattle, Wash., 
where she practised fora year, returning 
to Boston in 1886 to resume her profession. 


Mrs. Sawtelle was the author of two law 
volumes, ‘‘Law Made Easy,” and ‘‘Law 
of Husband and Wife,” besides contribut- 
ing many articles on legal subjects to the 
leading magazines of the day. 

In April, 1890, she married Mr. E. A. 
Sawtelle, piano dealer of this city, and the 
same year was admitted to practice in the 
United States Supreme Court. Her mind 
was singularly active and fertile, ever 
teeming with ideas for the advancement 
of her sex. Her natural bent was conser- 
vative, and she did not bec me a suffragist 
until she saw the good results, in Washing- 
ton Territory, of women’s voting and 
serving on mixed juries. On her return 
she became an advocate of woman suf- 
frage, and an ardent worker for the 








political and educational 
women. 

Mrs. Sawtelle had fully resolved upon 
entering into politics during the coming 
year, f »r the discussion upon the platform 
of the important political questions pend- 
ing before the country. 

Her body is interred in the Sawtelle 
family lotat Amherst. She will be remem- 
bered by Massachusetts suffragists with 
gratitude for having opened the legal 
profession in this State to women, and for 
her admirable summaries of the laws of 
the several States concerning the domestic 
relations. H.B B. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


This great New England writer, whose 
name as a poet will rank with those of 
Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, and Whit- 
tier, died last Wednesday at his residence 
and birthplace in Cambridge, aged seventy- 
two. He wasa man of varied attainments 
and versatile talents, of keen wit and vig- 
orous common sense, a many-sided genius, 
a scholar and a statesman, practical in his 
views and successful in his undertakings. 
He will be most highly esteemed by pos- 
terity as the author of impassioned lyric 
poems, suchas ‘*The Present Crisis,” ‘*On 
the Capture of Fugitive Slaves in Wash- 
ington,” etc , which embody the very soul 
of the anti-slavery movement, also of 
“The Biglow Papers” and ‘‘The Fable for 
Critics.” His later writings, always bril- 
liant and influential, are quite distinct 
from this earlier work. They must be 
measured by different standards, and 
appeal to another order of minds. Prob- 
ably the finest of all these later works 
of culture is the ‘‘Commemoration Ode.” 
A reformer fifty years ago, a conservative 
on present issues, Mr. Lowell is a striking 
instance of the unconscious influence of 
“environment” using that word in its 
broadest sense. His first wife was doubt- 
less influential in rousing his moral and 
sympathetic nature to the white heat of 
enthusiasm which inspired some of the 
noblest stanzas in the language. In recent 
years civil-service reform, tariff-reform, 
and ballot-reform by the Australian 
method found in him an ardent champion. 
But the movements for woman’s rights, 
equal suffrage, and prohibition appealed 
to him in vain. Probably, like Charles 
Sumner, he felt thit ‘ia the progress of 
civilization” these reforms were sure to 
come, but notin hisday. Itis fair toadd 
that he never, by word or act, arrayed 
himself against them. On the contrary, 
in his fine essay on ‘**Democracy,’’ he 
affirmed principles which logically imply 
the right of every citizen to vote. Yet in 
that essay he remarked that ‘‘in all govern- 
ments that have ever existed, the body 
politic has never embraced ali the inhabi- 
tants included within its territory,” that 
“the right to share in the direction of 
affairs has been confined to citizens” and 
that ‘‘citizenship has been further re- 
stricted by various limitations, sometimes 
of property, sometimes of nativity, and 
always of age and sex.” 

In the early struggle of Abby Kelly 
and the sisters Grimké for the right of 
women to speak, Lowell spoke brave words 
of approval: 

“Do you really love to hear a woman 
speak in public?” Why not as well as in 
privateoratall? Ifany have aught worth 
hearing to say, let them say it, be they 
men or women. We have more than 
enough prating by those who have nothing 
to tell us. I never heard that Quaker wom- 
en were the worse for preaching, or the 
men for listening tothem. I love to hear 
the voices of women anywhere, but chiefly 
where truth is pleaded for; they know a 
shorter way to the heart than those of 
men do. There is no sex in noble thoughts 
and in deeds agreeing with them. 

As suffragists, who believe that equality 
for woman is the most imperative of all 
social and political needs, we gladly turn 
from Lowell's later years of social prestige, 
official station, and political recoguition, to 
those earlier, heroic years, when, in spite 
of contumely, the young reformer exerted 
his highest powers with such wonderful 


effect in aid of the poor and the oppressed. 
H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has been filling 
lecture engagements in Maine. 

The address of Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett 
during her sojourn in Europe will be care 
of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders 
Court, E. C., London, England. 

American sentiment is behind the Eng- 
lish by considerable on the matter of wo- 
man’s recognition in the franchise.—Green- 
Sjield Gazette and Courier. 

Gov. Northend, of Georgia, on the 11th 
inst., signed a bill to prohibit the sale of 
liquor within three miles of any church or 
school, except in incorporated cities. The 
governor did a good thing. 

Hector Malot’s ‘‘Adventures of a Runa- 
way by Land and Sea,”’ has been trans- 
lated into English by Mary J. Serrano, 
and published by Harper & Brothers in 
their ‘‘Franklin Square Library.” 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, 








Miss Frances E. Willard told the Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence Union, at Washing- 
ton, that they could easily remember the 
name of the organization she represented, 
w. Cc. T. U.—**We come to unite.” 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb is preparing an 
additional volume to her standard ‘'His- 
tory of the City of New York,” and wil] 
thus bring the work down to the present 
date. 

Among our recent callers have been 
Mrs. Clague, of Minneapolis, and her 
bright young daughter; Miss Emma Trap- 
per, of the Standard Union, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.; Mr. A. O. Wilcox, of New York, | 


and Miss Isabel Hunter, of Rockford, Il. 


Miss Elizabeth U. Yates lectured at the 
Ww.c. T. U. School of Methods, Old Or- 
chard, on **The Coming Woman.” It was 
one of her most able and eloquent efforts, 
and was received with great enthusiasm 
by the audience. 


The Boston Globe makes a good plea for 
the use of the bicycle by women. The 
right to the use of this easy and swift con- 
veyance is one that women can take, and 
they have taken it. If the ballot could be 
had by taking it, women would have been 
voters long ago. 

Dr. William H. Harper, president of the 
new University of Chicago, lately went 
abroad. He has accepted the principalship 
of the entire Chautauqua system of study. 
Chancellor Bishop Vincent, however, still 
remains at the head. George E. Vincent 
will be vice-principal and the chancellor’s 
assistant. 

The millionnaire merchant, Herr von 
Donner, has presented his native city, 
Hamburg, with half a million dollars. It 
is to found a woman’s hospital in honor of 
the famous woman physician, Dr. Michel- 
sen, whose skill, it is believed, saved the 
life of Frau von Donner. It is not often 
that women come in for such good fortune: 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is to attend the 
Fourteenth National Biennial Unitarian 
Conference at Saratoga, in September, and 
is engaged for almost every evening in 
September and October. She will attend 


some of the suffrage conventions that are | 


to be held in this State, beginning in Sep- 
tember. 

The Unitarian National Conference is to 
meet at Saratoga, Sept. 21, continuing the 
three following days. The venerable fig- 
ure of the late Chief Justice Miller, who 
has presided at the recent conferences, 
will be missed, but in his stead the council 
have chosen Mr. George William Curtis 
president, and he has accepted the office. 


The annual encampment of the Grand 
Army at Detroit was in every way a bril- 
liant success, creditable alike to the veter- 
ans and to the city, which did its best to 
honor them. The color line was lost, as it 
should have been, among men who had 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the struggle 
for human rights. 


A fair in aid of the Massachusetts Home 
for Intemperate Women will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, commencing 
Monday, Dec. 14, and ending Saturday 
evening, Dec. 19, 1891. The fair will be 
arranged to represent the twelve months 
of the year, with tables of fruit and flow- 
ers, morning and evening, marine and 
mountain, ard other tables of unique de- 
sign. 








The annual grand rally of the Bands of | 


Hope and L. T. L.’s, together with a grand 
Gold Demorest Medal Contest, will be held 
in Effiogham, Ill., Sept. 5, 1891. Effing- 
ham County has 1,200 pledged children 
and youth, has had 100 Demorest Medal 
contests, and is the banner county of the 
world for this work. For particulars, ad- 
dress Ada H. Kepley, Effiogham, IIl. 


Rev. Annis Eastman preached in the 
pulpit of the Congregational Church at 
Swampscott on Sunday. Mrs. Eastman, 
now settled over a church at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., is the wife of a former pastor, and 
has a strong hold on the people. The 
church was crowded, seats being brought 
in. The floral decorations were of yellow, 
with green foliage. 

At the recent convention of the Georgia 
Temperance Association, a number of 
women were present and participated in 
the discussions and proceedings. Several 
served on committees. Mrs. W. H. Felton 
was elected first vice-president. A resolu- 
tion was adopted: ‘“‘That this convention 
heartily approve of woman’s work on the 
platform and wherever else she feels called 
of God to labor in behalf of prohibition. 


The Massachusetts Association of Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs was entertained last Sat- 
urday afternoon at a ‘“‘garden tea,’’ given 
by Mrs. Grant, of Newton. Milk, coffee 
and simple refreshments were served. The 
girls listened to the music, sang club 
songs, rested, danced, played, and enjoyed 
the delights of the occasion. This was 
one of a series of Saturday afternoon ex- 
cursions that have been planned and car- 
ried out by a committee consisting of Miss 
E. M. Eustis, Miss Mary Hall and Mrs. 
F. W. G. May. 








Mrs. Abby Hutchinson Patton, of the 
celebrated Hutchinson family singers, has 
published a little book of aphorisms which, 
a friend says, ‘shows a lovely, pure, hap- 
py and thoughtful mind and spirit.” — 
Boston Budget. 


At a recent meeting in Arkansas, several 
ministers were called upon to give their 
opinions upon woman suffrage. Two 
gave an opision in favor, while the third 
averred that he had not yet been converted 
to the movement; still, he said, if the 
Lord was really leading the women to the 
ballot-box, as some things of late years 
would seem to indicate, he would not 
stand in their way. ! ? ! ?— Woman's 
Chronicle. 


Geo. M. Whitaker, of the New England 
Farmer and Grange Homes, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Russell assistant secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, an office 
recently created by the Legislature. The 
duties of the office are to assist in the en- 
forcement of the laws relating to dairy 
products. Mr. Whitaker was strongly in- 
dorsed by many prominent agricultural, 
grange and newspaper gentlemen, also 
by the pure butter dealers in Boston. 


The South End Equal Rights League, 
an organizition recently formed and com- 
posed mainly of progressive and earnest 
young people of the Afro-American race, 
has decided that the colored people of Bos- 
ton ought to have a representative upon 
the school committee, and has selected 
Miss Alice T. Miller as their candidate. 
The Courant commends Miss Miller as ‘‘a 
young woman who, for character and cul- 
ture, has few equals and no superiors 
among us.” 


A Ladies’ Guide and Purchasing Bureau 
has recently been established in Chicago, 
modeled on the plan of the one success- 
fully carried on in New York city. The 
headquarters are on State Street. The 
management furnish chaperones for 
ladies and children, execute shopping 
orders, take charge of interior of house 
decorations, and the buying and selecting 
of books for libraries. They also place 
insurance rates, negotiate loans, and buy 
and sell real estate for out-of-town in- 
vestors. 


The Warren, O., Daily Chronicle speaks 
well of the Political Equality Club in that 
place. It says: 

The most inveterate railer at woman suf- 
frage would find it difficult as well as un- 
gracious to aim a sneer at the women of 
the Political Equality Club of Warren, or 
to point a satire at their doings. What 
shall be said against women who strive to 
deserve the ballot before getting it, and 
who devote their meetings to acquiring 
that knowledge of things political, which 
to them seems the fittest preparation for 
the ballot. It seems to be socially quite 
the thing to belong to it. And when a 
cause becomes fashionable, it is in a fair 
way to succeed. 

The Massachusetts Board of Managers 
to the Woerld’s Columbian Exposition, of 
which Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and 
Miss Anna L. Dawes are members, has 
opened permanent headquarters in the 
Sears Building, Boston, rooms 309 and 310, 
where those interested in the Exposition 
are invited to call, and where communica- 
tions will be received by the secretary, E.C. 
Hovey. The commission has issued a 
circular asking for coé peration in the effort 
to ‘provide for an exhibit from Massa- 
chusetts which shall be in keeping with 
her pust history and the high position 
which she has always held in the great 
sisterhood of States.” 


The Woman’s Club in Chicago is a vigi- 
lance committee that abuses will not es- 
cape. Nowhere are women more earnestly 
set toward reforms than in Chicago. The 
spirit pervades the very highest circles. 
At the most elegant lunches, given to draw 
together women of the highest culture, 
these are the subjects talked about. A lady 
who gives the most elegant lunches in the 
city, gave one not long since, to bring 
together women, to talk with them, and to 
get a free expression of their opinions on 
woman suffrage; for, as she said to them, 
“Ladies, this thing is coming; it is for us 
to think what we are going to do about it, 
how we are going to receive the new 
thought, how meet this revolution in so- 
ciety.” The women in Chicago think. 


The New York Press demanded a law 
authorizing the appointment of women as 
factory inspectors, in the first issue of its 
daily edition, and it lately expressed satis- 
faction that the Women's Factory Inspec- 
tion Act, passed last year, is working well, 
so far as it works atall. It says: 


Such courageous women as Mrs. Brem- 
mer, Miss Finn, Miss Earley and Miss 
Lockwood, who are assigned to this city, 
have succeeded in getting into places that 
were badly in need of inspection, for the 
very reason that they were women; the 
proprietors saying to the inspector: “If 
you were a man I would kick you down 
stairs.’ Hardly any men, even the brutal 
fellows who maltreat their employees as 
mere machines with no right toa whole- 
some moral or physical environment, 
would dare to attack a woman armed with 
the authority of the law, so the plucky 
women inspectors go almost every where. 





There is said to be a movement to or- 
ganize a Southern Women’s Council, to 
meet at some one of the Southern State 
capitals within the next eight months. 
The object set forth by those most inter- 
ested, notably by Mrs. L. C. French, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., is to interest Southern 
women more generally in all branches of 
women’s work, and by bringing them 
together, encourage an interchange of 
ideas and plans. 

Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secre- 
tary of the King’s Daughters, writes to 
the Home Magazine of that most humane 
and helpful organization, ‘‘The Shut-in 
Society,” an order comprising the invalid 
dwellers of the sick-room. One of its 
chief features is a circulating library, by 
means of which members exchange favor- 
ite books, and make acquaintance with 
each other. There is also a ‘‘Wheel-Chair 
Committee.” Mrs. Dickinson calls for 
help from interested outsiders by dona- 
tions of books and magazines, which may 
be sent to 230 W. 59th St., New York. 


At a recent meeting of the Cook County 
(Chicago) Woman Suffrage Society, the 
reported abuses of insane women at the 
detention hospital were discussed, and the 
following resolution was adopted : 

Whereas many women who become insane are 
made so by diseases peculiar to their sex, and 
whereas every week several women are brought 
before the court to have their mental condition 
adjudged, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this society 
that there should be women physicians, bailiffs 
and jurors in attendance at the court, and that 
no man under thirty years of age be allowed to 
serve on such jury or permitted in the court-room 
unless having special! business there. 

It is fifteen years since the first class 
containing ladies graduated from Wesleyan 
University. In spite of fears on the part 
of some young men that both they and 
the college would die if ladies entered, at 
the reunion of ’76, this Commencement, it 
was found that not one member of the 
class had died in the fifteen years. Three 
of the four women who graduated were 
present, and all are in good health—Mrs. 
Ada T. Wells (Haverhill), Mrs. Angie W. 
Perkins (Bryn Mawr, Penn.), Miss Jennie 
Learned (Buffalo, N. Y.), Mrs. Phebe 
Stone Beeman (West Brookfield, Mass.).— 
Congregationalist. 


The experiment of employing women in 
government positions as post-office clerks, 
printers, telegraph and telephone opera- 
tors, is about to be tried in the republic of 
San Salvador, Central America. By decree 
of the President, Senor Carlos Ezeta, 
government schools are to be established, 
in which the women applicants for these 
positions will receive free instruction. 
President Ezeta takes the ground that 
woman’s abilities are not inferior to man’s, 
and that the general practice of appoint- 
ing men exclusively to government posi- 
tions has its justification merely in prece- 
dent, notin reason. He has issued a decree 
setting forth his reasons. 


One of the best known and most indus- 
trious of the circle of “press women” at 


‘the New Ocleans exposition in 1884-5, was 


Mrs. Lilla Stone Pavey, the “Octavia” of 
the St. Louis papers, the Woman’s Tribune, 
and other journals. She organized the 
Woman’s Press Associations of Chicago 
and St. Louis. For several years her 
energies were largely devoted to the inves- 
tigation of the details of the ill-fated 
Greeley Expedition, of which her husband, 
the distinguished Dr. Pavey, was one of 
the victims. A few years ago she went 
abroad,and now her marriage is announced 
with Dr. Homer W. Case, of South Bend, 
Ind. A hostof friends will offer good 
wishes and kindly remembrance. 


The Cleveland College for Women, ina 
recent report, shows a total enrolment of 
132 students for the three years of its ex- 
istence. A permanent site has been se- 
cured, and Clark Hall and Mather Cottage 
will beat once erected. The gifts of Mrs. 
Jas. F. Clark and Mrs. Samuel Mather not 
only cover this expense, but also aggregate 
$100,000 as the nucleus of an endowment 
fund. What is noteworthy about this in- 
stitution is, that it appears to be symptc- 
matic of a reaction against the co-educa- 
tional practice of the West. It competes, 
one may say, not only with the neighbor- 
ing Oberlin, but with the University of 
Michigan and with Cornell University. 


We prohibit infanticide under penalty of 
death. We practise a refinement in this 
particular; the life of an infant is invio- 
lable even before it is born. .. . But why 
preserve the natural life of a child, why 
preserve unborn embryos of life, if we 
do not intend to watch over and protect 
them, and to expand their subsequent 
existence into usefulness and happiness? 
. .. We are brought, then, to this start- 
ling but inevitable alternative—the natural 
life of an infant should be extinguished as 
as soon as it is born, or the means should 
be provided to save that life from being a 
curse to its possessor; and, therefore: 
every State is morally bound to enact a 
code of laws legalizing and enforcing in- 
fanticide, or a code of laws establishing 
free schools.— Horace Mann. 
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cided that ‘‘If a married man enter into a 
contract to marry, he will be liable indam- 
ages for a breach of the same if the woman 
be ignorant of his existing marriage at the 
time of making of the contract, but not if 
she were aware of such marriage at such 
time. If, however, such a contract be en- 
tered into in good faith on the part of the 
woman, and she afterward learn of the ex- 
isting marriage, the fact that she consents 
to postpone the fulfilment of the contract 
with herself until the impediment to it 
shall have been removed by a divorce, 
does not waive such contract or vitiate her 
cause of action thereon.” 


At Chester, away down in Southern IIli- 
nois, there lives a little woman whose bril- 
liant mind months ago conceived the idea of 
holding a Chautauqua meeting where peo- 
ple might gather from all parts of South- 
ern Illinois and hold meetings on days set 
apart for different societies, organizations, 
lodges, orders, associations, etc. The con- 
summation of this idea culminated on the 
3d of July, G. A. R. day; other societies 
taking different dates. The 7th of the 
month was Press day. Odd Fellow day 
was on another date. On the 16th every- 
body went wild over the prospect of hear- 
ing the eminent divine, DeWitt Talmage. 
On the evening of the 16th Mother Wallace 
inaugurated Franchise day by one of her 
convincing lectures. On the 17th a plain, 
sensible argament in favor of equal suffrage 
was made by the State president of the 
Equal Suffrage Association, Mrs. Holmes, 
of Galva. Several papers were read by 
ladies from different parts of Southern 
Illinois. Prominent among the leaders 
were Mrs. Scott, of Carbondale, and Miss 
Anna Mace, of Anna. The work was 
talked over in conference meeting and 
many ideas gained. We can not give all 
the features of this grand gathering, but 
we sincerely trust it will be the beginning 
of a permanent Chautauqua at this beauti- 
ful and magnificent location on the banks 
of the Mississippi. Mrs. Clara Holbrook 
Smith, in whose fertile brain the idea 
originated, should have assistance from 
the citizens of Chester in making the insti- 
tution permanent. 








THE AUGUST ARBNA. 


A Woman's Number. 





Every reader of the JOURNAL should read the 
August ARENA. It contains EIGHT papers by 
leading American, French and English 
women, and fine full-page portraits of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Amelia B. Edwards. This is 
the first time in the history of a great review when 
women have been so handsomely recognized. The 
following is a partial table of contents of this excep 
tionally interesting number : 


Frontispiece, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
The Unity of Germany, Madam Blaze de 


Where Must Lasting Progress Be- 
in? Elizabeth Cady stanton 


My home Life, with portrait, Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, 

Individuality in Education, Prof. Mary 
L. Dickinson. 


Working Women of To-Day, Helen 
Campbell. 

Psychic Experiences, Sara A. Underwooi 
(with introduction by B. F. Underwood). 

A Decade of Retrogression, Florence 


Kelley Wischenewetzky, daughter of the late 
Congressman Kelley of Pennsylvania. 


Oid Hickory’s Ball (aStory), Miss Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 
The Era of Woman, the Editor. 


Single copy, 50 cents; per year, $5. For sale atall 
news stands or sent post-paid by 
ARENA PUB. CO., Boston. 





MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 


Has received a splendid assort- 
ment of the new 


PEARL CRAY 


GLOVES 


For Callirg and Dress Wear. 








Carlyle Petersilea's Music School, 


(ESTABLISHED 1871.) 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston and Tremont Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Instruction. 

All lessons given by Mr. Petersilea personally, 

Tuition payable in advance. 

Concerts, Analyses, and Lectures /ree to all pupi's. 
Lessons given, also, during the Summer months. 

Piano Technics, and the Art of Playing Ancient and 


Modern Piano Music. 
Vocal Technics, and the 
German Songs 


Art of Singing English and 








PIANO-PLAYING. GENERAL MU3ICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 
BEGINNING TO END. By Carlyle Petersilea. Price 75 Cts. 
Louis H. Ross & Co., 32 West Sc., Boston, Mass., Gen’! Agents. 


A book containing information of inestimable value to the Teacher or Student of Music. A 


liberal musical education in itself. 


Among its salient features are: Pauer’s History of Music and 


Musicians; Steinert’s History of the Origin and Evolution of the Piano-forte; The Virgil Practice 
Clavier, and its wonderful aid in facilitating the Art of Piano-Playing; A Musical Dictionary, ete., 


etc. 


Piano-forte. For Sate at ALL Music Stores 


Also, a Graded List of Pieces and Studies, and a Synopsis of Franz Petersilea’s System for the 





ERNST VON HIMMEL’S BOOKS. 


(CARLYLE PETERSILEA) 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.”. . 
“OCEANIDES.” A Psychical Novel. . 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $125; Paper, 50 Cents. 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest consideration and warmest com- 


mendation from men and women of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. 


SALE BY ALL Book DFALERS. 


For 


COLBY & RICH, 9 Bosworth St, Boston, Mass., GENERAL AGENTS. 
Or at CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 





FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


mothers. 





6} 
i 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 





velopment. 


No. 6, how we dress very little people. 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most ful Shoulder B 
ever constructed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains @ 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to lar; 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


No. 1 represents a ny ee garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 

illustra'e our mode of adjusting the ‘‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attach 


igh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated by 


No. 7 illustrates how the 





desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 
For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or a exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. T 
n.ail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
4@ Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of readin 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or | 


ousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
y on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE FORERUNNERS. 
A Memory of the Early Reformers. 





BY MRS. ELLEN KENT CURTIS. 


O fearless one In them, as in the temples, dwelt 
True valor, single-hearted, steadfast, unbe- 
guiled. 
More gallant souls for gift of knighthood never 
knelt; 
More knightly champions ne’er drew sword for 
truth reviled. 


No brave, uplifting music fired them for the fray ; 
No shouting multitudes bade them good speed, 
or cheer ; 
Stern conscience chose, and duty led them on 
their way 
In lonely silence, broke, at best, by curse or 
sneer. 


Long was the way, and dark, and difficult, and 
steep, 
And swept with galling cross fire from in- 
trenchéd wrong; 
And they, stout hearts, who braved its terrors, 
did but keep 
Their soul's command; no prize they sought, 
no victor’s song. 


O flawless courage, who, at conscience’s call, thy 
face 
Dost set toward martyrdom, and its flre-circled 
crown, 
Here is thy true presentment, here thine in- 
wrought grace! 
Not knighthood—nay, be saintship their de- 
served renown! 
Adrian, Mich. 
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OVER THE RANGE. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 





Over beyond yon mountain range, 
That dim, blue, spreading line, 

There lies a country wondrous strange, 
A country that is mine. 

You may have crossed that highest peak, 
But, prithee, tell it not; 

The spell may vanish if you speak 
Of that enchanted spot. 


When I was young and full of dreams, 
And watched the red sun set, 

I thought I caught the golden gleams 
Of rounded minaret, 

Of tower, and of tapering spire, 
Reflected in the skies. 

Then thought I (thought lit by desire), 
Beyond some city lies. 


When twilight faded into night, 
And o'er the heated earth 
Blew South-land zepbyrs, cool and light, 
Which waked new dreams to birth, 
And on the breeze a fragrance flew 
That lingered in the air, 
This sweet conclusion then I drew— 
The Land of Flowers is there. 


Now youth has gone—my other dreams 
Have faded into naught; 

But with the golden sunset streams 
Still lives one youthful thought; 

And fairy-land my musing fills— 
It may not, may not be-- 

But yet beyond that range of hills 


I will not go to see. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





oe 
For the Woman’s Jvurnal, 


WOMAN’S PROGRESS (ACROSTIC.) 


BY PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 
When woman began the dull world to surprisE— 
Out Of slumber awake, and in majesty rige— 
Man, aMused,only haughtily cried,‘‘No Use, 
AllknowthAt a woman is only A goose. 
Nothing in Nature dis Closes the plan 
She ever should poSe as a Rival of man. 
Just think of awoman assUming control 
Of her weal and herwQe, as iF she hada soul!” 
Upward she roSe from a serF from thatday, 
Rose, tillshE now has good Reasontosay 
Not eVen the ballot’s from me fAr away. 
Ab Ove yon, O woman, is one who doth Guide; 
Live so your promotion redound to His pridE. 


++ 
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A JAR OF POT-POURRI. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





How luxuriantly the garden bloomed 
that summer! Long ago the tulips had 
sprung like flames out of the ground, the 
flowering almond had strung its blush- 
ing sprays, the lilacs had shaken their 
purple plumes, till the air was full of per- 
fume. Then the fleurs-de-lis had hung out 
their banners, the syringas had shed the 
snow of their petals, and at last the roses, 
one by one, had opened and made a glory 
of the place. 

There were the sweet old unnamed roses 
that grew low on the ground; there was an 
ineffably fragrant damask-rose, without 
one of whose blooms in long gone summer 
days the grandmamma never felt herself 
dressed ; there was a climbing white rose; 
there were a lot of pale blush-roses, a 
veiled moss-rose, a hundred-leaved helter- 
skelter rose, that run riot with its petals, 
but kept its fragrance through everything ; 
there were the sweetbriers transplanted 
from the swamp; there was a corner of 
crowded old cinnamon-roses; and there, 
too, was one royal Jacqueminot, each 
flower red as a coal of fire, and with a per- 
fume like that of the roses of paradise, 
poor Hetty thought. 

The dear little ladies, her aunts, were 
very fond of their garden. It was almost 
the only pleasure they had left; the only 
luxury, they used to say. There was noth- 


| ing new in it, except that one royal red 
| rose; it was the remnant of a better day, 
when their father could afford to buy 
choice plants and choice everything. They 
weeded and watered and pruned, and 
picked off dead leaves themselves, and felt 
like large landed proprietors when once in 
a while they could afford a half-day of 
Patrick's strong feet on a spade in that 
garden. They did their dusting and sweep- 
ing and other house-work at hours and 
seasons, as far as possible, when no one 
could see them. They had a dim idea that 
house-work was menial, but they held a 
different opinion of garden-work. Duch- 
esses, they said, put on gloves and worked 
in gardens, although I don’t know how 
they knew anything about what duchesses 
did. 

And Miss Priscilla would hold a conver- 
sation over the wall with the parson or the 
doctor, her shears and trowel in evidence ; 
and Miss Charity would join her, with both 
hands full of weeds and earth, and they 
would both of them feel that they only set 
a seal on their high breeding by their oc- 
cupation. They were not selfish, and they 
early puta part of the sweet out-door work 
into little Hetty’s hands, and gave her the 
charge of the roses. 

“It is quite the noblest employment in 
the world,” said Miss Charity. ‘‘Our first 
ancestor was a gardener. The Lord gave 
him a garden to tend eastward in Eden.” 

‘‘And if he had been faithful to his work, 
he might have been there now,” said Miss 
Priscilla, devoutly. 

So little Hetty toiled and moiled in the 
garden, and learned the ways of the bulbs 
and buds and bugs, and found out that na- 
ture would have nothing to do with help- 
ing her if she was afraid of her back or 
her hands; and she went to school between 
whiles, and learned all that the village 
school had to teach, and had one term at 
the academy, and ached for more, when 
the long-failing funds of the family came 
to a sudden stop, and there was no hope 
of the academy, and no hope of music 
lessons, and no hope of anything but the 
barest and meagrest subsistence, if indeed 
there were even of that. Miss Priscilla’s 
pretty tambour-work on sheer India mus- 
lin, which she sold to the summer boarders 
in the mountain town, was the chief reli- 
ance of the family of four, and spare as 
they would, that could not keep them in 
just breadand tea. 


‘*Well,” Miss Priscilla used to say, hold- 
ing up perhaps a baby’s cap, perhaps a 
dainty pair of ruffles, covered with her 
delicate needle-work, ‘there is a bag of 
flour. Carry it home, Hetty; I don’t think 
it will be too heavy for you.” 

It was one day when Hetty took to its 
purchaser an embroidered handkerchief, 
laid in its little box under a spray of honey- 
suckle, that, in the alluring parlor of this 
summer boarder, her eye was caught by a 
large jar of old spode, blue as the lump of 
lapis-lazuli that the bishop wanted on his 
tomb in St. Praxed’s. And as she went to 
look at it, she saw that some one had left 
the cover off, and the inner lid was per- 
forated. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘that is like our pot- 
pourri jar at home. Only ours is not so 
pretty. It must smel! sweeter still in any- 
thing so lovely.” And then she blushed 
for saying so much, and looked in her pink 
dress and white apron like a little pink 
rose herself. 

‘*T hope,” said the lady, ‘that yours is 
not like this in every way, for this is 
empty.” 

‘ Oh, no,” said Hetty; ‘ours is fu'l. It 
has always been full, ever since I was 
born, I guess. When I want something I 
can’t have—something very nice indeed,” 
she added, looking up confidentially with 
her great sweet blue eyes—'‘I goand smell 
Aunt Chatty’s pot-pourri, and satisfy my- 
self.” 

“It is delicious pot-pourri, isn’t it?” 
said the lady, smiling. 

“It is like cologne, you know, some- 
times,’ said Hetty; ‘‘and sometimes it is 
like mince-pies, and sometiaes it is like 
whole beds of roses.” 

“So it is,’ said the lady, with a light 
and pleasant laugh that all her life after- 
ward Hetty associated with the sound ofa 
silver bell and a swarm of pale pink rose 
petals. ‘‘And I brought my jar up here,” 
she went on, ‘“‘because I thought [ might 
get'rose leaves in the country, and make 
me some pot-pourri with them. But I 
haven't any rule. I wish [ could buy some 
all made,” said the lady hesitatingly. ‘I 
would really pay a good price for that jar 
full to carry home and perfume my draw- 
ing-room.”’ 

A good price! The words repeated 
themselves like music. A gleam of radiant 
possibilities flashed across Hetty’s brain, 
and she ran home with wings on her feet. 
‘**Aunt Chatty,” she cried, bursting in like 
a young whirlwind upon the fine darning 
that her aunt sat in a broad sunbeam to do, 
and scattering the threads about the dim 
little sitting room, ‘‘will you give me your 
rule for pot-pourri? Will you give me half 
the pot-pourri in the big parlor jar?” 








‘ 


‘*‘What in the world do you want with it, 
child?” said Miss Charity. ‘Yes, the 
whole of it, for all I care. There go my 
threads, all ways of a Sunday.” 

‘‘And the rule, Aunt Chatty? The rule?” 
cried Hetty, her joy burning in her eager 
eyes and flushed face. 

“Oh, the rule’s in my blank-book in the 
back right-hand corner of the upper secre- 
tary drawer. Take care you don't disturb 
anything. You can copy it offif you like. 
I’m afraid,” said Aunt Chatty, shaking her 
head, ‘that you’ll never write such a hand 
as that is written in.” 

That night, then, Hetty was the glad 
possessor of a sum of money, from the 
sale of half that old pot-pourri, sufficient 
to buy alcohol and spices for the begin- 
ning of the experiment, the thought of 
which had suddenly flashed on her like the 
vision of a pair of golden doors opening on 
infinite riches ; thatis to say, on new shoes, 
groceries and school-books. It did not 
once occur to her to spend the money the 
lady gave her in return for that mass of 
sweetness for the shoes and books now. 
She went home loaded with her little par- 
cels and her jug, but her feet as light with 
hope as if, like the girl’s in the story, they 
were shod with the west wind. 

Early the rext morning, just as the great 
day-star seemed to swim back and down 
in a sea of golden mist, and the sunlight 
began to gild the rose and purple moun- 
tain-tops, Hetty hurried into the garden, 
and plucked every blossoming rose there 
with the dew on it, and took them all up 
into the old dusty garret, where the sun was 
then just penetrating, and shook off and 
picked off every petal into her great -grand- 
mother’s old tea-trays that were up there. 
And in the afternoon she went back and 
turned them allover. As her little brown 
fingers twinkled among the petals, what 
gay dreams turned themselves over in her 
mind! Standing there under the rafters, 
with the sunshine sifting through the nar- 
row panes, and glinting on brass warm- 
ing-pans and ancient queen’s arms, and 
broken little spinning-wheels and old 
epauletted coats and strange patchworks 
hanging on their rusty nails and just ready 
to drop in dusty shreds, she seemed to see 
two more years at the academy made pos- 
sible, music lessons, neat little slippers. 
She was almost sure that she saw nourish- 
ing broths for the poor old grandfather 
instead of the everlasting bread and tea; a 
roast, maybe, for Sundays; a silk gown, 
too—positively a silk gown—for Aunt 
Priscilla, and a white chuddah shawl, like 


the minister’s wife, for Aunt Charity. | 


And then a procession of gowns and shoes 
shook their wings at her like a flight of 
angels in the dim old garret, and she was 
not sure that among them all she did not 
see a little red silk blazer for herself. 

But down in the garden that night, in 
the white moonlight, the rose-bushes, re- 
lieved of their first burden, rather won- 
dered if they had only been dreaming when 
they thought they had blossomed; and in 
a day or two they were all abloom again, 
and another tray was presently loaded 
with their fresh petals. And so it went 
on day after day, till the warm, still, old 
loft smelled like a vast reservoir of attar of 
roses. 

Before the end of the week Hetty 
judged that her first harvest of rose petals 
had dried their sweetness into themselves 


sufficiently, and having taken counsel with | 


Aunt Charity, she found several large- 
mouthed ewers, and then two or three 
dozen old blue ginger jars—the accumu- 
lation of a lifetime's housekeeping—in 
which to deposit her spoils. Daintily and 
somewhat tremblingly she went to work, 
and made a layer of the rose leaves at the 
bottom of each jir a half-inch thick, and 
sprinkled them well with salt; and over 
that she dropped next day the merest 
pinch of camphor, and then scattered 
liberal spoonsful of powdered clcve and 
cinnamon, and dusted it well with white 








sugar and grated nutmeg, and covered it | 


up to wait for the next layer. This opera- 


tion she repeated with every fresh trayful | 
of partially dried petals, till she had a | 
dozen great vessels full of the precious | 
stuff, and all the roses in their own garden | 


had done b’ossoming, and all the roses in 
their neighbors’ gardens had ceased to 
render tribute. And then she thoroughly 


wet down the contents of every one of the | 


rich receptacles with her alcohol, tied on 
the covers, and waited for the ripening, 
for next summer, and the new rose- 
blossoming. 


| 


But Hetty did not sit still while she | 


waited. 
announced that they 
society, she dug all about their roots with 
her trowel, and put in a goodly quantity 
of fertilizing stuff from the old barn cellar, 
and watered them with the regularity of a 


The moment the rose-trees | 
withdrew from | 


| 


tide, in order to have a second blossoming, | 


and fresh trays of fragrant petals in the 
fall. And she put on her cldest clothes, 


and made a compost heap herself, regard- | 


less of auy unpleasantness, gathering the 
material for it from here, there and every- 
where. And of every one with whom she 











was acquainted who had a rose-bush—of 
every ote in the village, in fact—she 


asked a slip, a bud, a graft; for she knew- 


that people are as glad to give away their 
spare roots and slips as they are to give 
advice. Some even gave her whole bushes 
that they cared little for—all sorts of 
roses; it mattered nothing to wise little 
Hetty, so long as they were fragrant. 
And she set her slips in boxes of sand to 
rout; and she bent down the lower sprays 
of her best bushes, and where there was a 
pout on each side of it, she fastened the 
spray into the earth with hair-pins, and 
when it had put out little fibres of rootlets 
—having to grow in some direction, and 
being shut out from the light—she cut it 
away from the bush, and had a new rose- 
tree started. She even budded one or two 
wild roses in the pasture with tiny pouts 
of her choicest plants, and trimmed away 
the wild growth, and saw the engrafted 
sprout take all the goodness of the root, 
and bring forth by-and-by its own splendid 
flower. 

In after-years, when money was not so 
impossible, she could afford to buy her 
rose-bushes all ready for blooming, yet she 
always loved to make a bush of her own. 
Indeed, I think there is somewhere a seed- 
ling named the pot-pourri that Hetty her- 
self called into existence by shaking the 
pollen dust of one flower over the heart of 
another, nourishing the plant tenderly, 
letting only one blossom go to seed, and 
saving the great red hip in the fall, and 
planting it, and finding herself rewarded 
by quite a new rose at lust. ’ 

When she had done everything else that 
she could, Hetty made fresh beds, with 
all the strength in her arms and legs on 
the sharp spade, which she could hardly 
wield, but would and did almost like an 
old gardener; and shecarried new loam to 
the spots, and mixed with it immense 
quantities of manure, comparatively speak- 
ing, knowing her roses were tremendous 
feeders. And her aunts began by this 
time to be all alive about the business, 
and forsook their poor plots and borders 
and worked with her. 

“Oh, it is all the same as a miracle!” 
exclaimed Hetty, pausing, with a great 
smudge on her face; ‘‘that the loveliest 
and sweetest thing in all the world should 
come out of such a black and horrid mess 
as this!” 

Hetty set out her new roses the day that 
the last snow went, covering them up at 
night for a little while; by day they were 
in full sunshine, for the beds looked to 
the south, and she had cut away every 
overhanging bough. She had nothing else 
to do, every day and all day long, but to 
water them and syringe them and enrich 
them, and dust them with soot that she 
gathered herself from the big old chim- 
neys, and pick off slugs and beetles and 
aphides. And when June came, there was 
such a blossoming of red and white and 
blush that it seemed as if all the sweetness 
and color and strength of the round earth 
herself were turning to roses, and to the 
roses of that ancient garden. 

Before the blossoming was over, the 
summer boarderscame. One day the little 
mountain town was empty, and the next 
day it was ove) flowing with white dresses, 
and tennis caps, and basket phaetons, and 
pug dogs, and children haloed in large 
hats, and with laughing and singing and 
the tinkling of pianos. And that evening 
Hetty carried round to the hotel, two at a 
time, a half dczen of her ginger jars, 
labelled in Miss Priscilla’s neatest hand: 
‘*Pot-pourri. Price, $2." And in the 
morning, with the good-natured landlord's 
consent, there they stood in the office. 
And before she went to her bed she had 
left a couple more in every one of the 
boarding houses. 

And what a surprised tripping and sniff- 
ing and exclaiming there was in the halls 
and in the office next morning! 

‘‘Oh, what smells so sweet 2” cries one. 

‘*“Where does that delicious odor come 
from?” cries another. 

‘*There’s nothing like the fresh sweet- 
ness of this mountain atmosphere! If we 
could only take some of it home with us!” 
exclaims the next. 


‘**Well, you can,” says the clerk. ‘“‘If it 





| 


| 





poured into Miss Charity’s lap, fairly took 
her breath away. 

‘‘And here,” said Hetty, joyously, show. 
ing her little account-book, ‘‘are orders 
for as much more as we can make the 
garden grow next summer. See, Aunt 
Prissy! See, Aunt Chatty! This little 
book—how much it holds!” And Hetty 
gleefully fluttered its leaves. ‘It holds 
new roses, a multitude of them; all those 
wonderful roses of the catalogues’’— 

‘*That never grew on sea or shore,” said 
Miss Priscilla, with her usual aptness. 

‘‘And it holds a man to help us in tha 


garden, maybe; and meat every day for’ 


grandpa—dear, patient old grandpa! New 
gowns, too. The Academy! And more— 
more! Perhaps a steady little income, 
enough to mske us comfortable every 
year of our lives. To think of livirg on 
our rose leaves!” 

And the little book did hold all that, 
and more too, as Hetty said. The moun- 
tain town became famous for its manu- 
facture of pot-pourri; and no one there 
interfered with little Hetty’s monopoly. 
And I hope you understand that the only 
reason I do not give you the precise recipe 
and formula by which she sealed up a 
summer's perfume and sent her roses to 
carry such sweetness as old poems do into 
homes a thousand miles away, dead rose 
leaves distilling freshness and summer in 
hospitals and places where no rose blows, 
is because I also do not want to rob Hetty 
of her secret.—Acrper's Young People. 
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WOMAN’S DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA, 





The following interesting account of 
the recent ‘Woman's Day,” at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., by Mrs. Evaline R. Clark, has 
been kindly sent us by Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blske. 


Saturday, July 25, was a happy day for 
the suff.agists of Chautauqua County. 
Through the courtesy of Bishop Vincent 
an extended suffrage programme was put 
upon the Assembly platform by the 
County Political Equality Club. 

The rostrum of the amphitheatre was 
festooned with orange bunting; high in 
the background hung a large flag with 
one solitary star on the blue field. The 
beautiful yellow-trimmed flag of the 
Jamestown Political Equality Club stood 
on one side the platform, and the long 
yellow silk banner of the Mayville Club 
graced the other. Lily Dale, South Stock- 
ton, and Centralia ranged their white satin, 
golden-trimmed banners side by side in 
front, while three handsomely-lettered 
mottoes of gigantic proportions were sus- 
pended from the heavy, over-arching 
beams of the Amphitheatre. 

Bishop Vincent gave the yellow ribbon- 
ers an earnest welcome in tones and terms 
of generous hospitality and true liberality 
of spirit, according them free speech and 
a perfect right to express their individual 
opinions without fear or hindrance. All 
were grateful for his courtesy and kind- 
ness in giving this opportunity for proving 
that the world is moving along rapidly in 
all progressive ideas, and that Chautauqua 
is sure to be found far in advance of some 
portions of the United States in the suf- 
frage movement. 

Mrs. E. M. Babcock, president of the 
County P. E. Club, ably presided, and in 
fitting words responded to the Bishop's 
welcom3. She introduced Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, who spoke for over an hour on 
the equality of man and woman from a 
Biblical standpoint. 

The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was sung. Then the Rev. Anna Shaw 
gave her lecture on ‘‘The Fate of Repub- 
lics,”’ delivered in her usual pleasing and 
convincing manner. 

The singing of ‘‘Welcome Wyoming” 
followed; then Miss Anthony addressed 
the audience for a few minutes; then Miss 
Kate O'’Peate made the closing speech. 
After this ‘‘America” was sung and the 
audience of several thousand dispersed. 

A reception was held in the parlors of 
the Hotel Atheneum, from eight to ten in 
the evening, and a special train was run 
from Jamestown to accommodate those 
who attended. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Babcock 
and other ladies of Silver Creek, a Politi- 
cal Equality Club was organized three 
weeks ago, which numbers twenty mem- 
bers, with every prospect of a large 
addition to their numbers. Its president 
is Mrs. M. W. Fairchilds ~ corresponding 
secretary is Flora Sterling? 
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OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 





| Editors Woman's Journa’: 


If the question of a National Flower has 
not been decided, why not place the mat- 


is this you mean”—lifting the cover of | ter in the hands of the Woman's Board of 


another ginger jar. 

And then thick and fast one might have 
heard: ‘Oh, mamma! Pot-pourri! Old- 
fashioned pot-pourri for sale! Can't we 
have some?” 

‘Oh, do say yes, mamma!” 

‘Shouldn't you think all the perfumes 
of Arabia were let loose?” 

“Oh, I must have a jar of that in my 
room! 
singing to a rose the whole night!” 

And there were so many orders given to 
the landlord and to the landladies, that 
before the end of the week the attic was 
empty of its spicy sweetness; and the 
crisp green bank bills—for all felt they 
must pay for that purchase in the nicest 
money to be had—and the shining silver 


| 
\ 


| 


I shall think I hear a nightingale | 


Mansgement of the Columbian Exposition 
for final settlement? Wherever a flower 
has been adopted by any country, it has 
been because that in some way it repre- 


| sented some historic event or some charac- 
| teristic quality by which it became sym- 


bolic. Perhaps we have no flower that 
approaches these conditions more nearly 
than the Wild Columbine. 

First, because it wears our national col- 
ors. Growing in every section of cur 
country, its color at the South is more 
often blue; at the North it is white; in 
the Middle and Western States it is red, 
witha golden interior. Its name, ‘*Colum- 
bine,” is derived from the same Latin 
word as is that of Columbus, the discov- 
erer of our country, and of Columbia, the 


dollars, and here and there a glit’ering | name our nation rightly bears; also of 
generous golden quarter-eagle, that Hetty | the district where our nation’s capital is 
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fixed; of one of our largest rivers, of one 

of our most important colleges, and of nu- 

merous towns and villages in every State 

of the Union; last, but not least, of the 
name of our great exposition itself. 

Botanically, the Wild Columbine belongs 
to the genus Aqviiegia, thus bearing a 
double significance. The word Aquilegia 
is derived from the Latin Aquila, or eagle, 
the emblem of dignity and might, and our 
nation’s chosen emblem. From the fore- 
going we may assume a symbolic claim 
on the part of the Wild Columbine to be 
regarded as our national flower to which 
no other flower can pretend. 

In its typi:al character we see that it 
grows and thrives under the most adverse 
circumstances, clinging to the bare rock, 
even as our forefathers did when first they 
opened their eyes upon a new world. Like 
the eagle, it chooses the highest cliffs for 
its dwelling, courageously overhanging 
the deepest and most dangerous precipices. 
Its trumpet-shaped petals cluster around 
a central shaft, typifying the tongues of 
many nations joined in one. It dances 
just as gaily in its wildwood home as in 
the highly-cultured garden, its only 
change under cultivation being a multi- 
plicity of trumpets, one within another, 
to sound the praises of a free and glorious 
country. It has all the delicate beauty 
and power of endurance belonging to 
American womanhood; all the courage 
and hardihood of America’s noble sons. 
Like the voices of our honored statesmen, 
the trampet-shaped petals, their office ful- 
filled, fall singly, one by one, beautiful to 
the last, leaving the central shaft which 
they have protected, fruitful with seed for 
coming generations. 

Graceful in poise, attractive in form, 
under no circumstances becoming a nox- 
ious weed, wearing an air of prosperity as 
it swings its dainty bells from the crevi- 
ces of bare rocks, what more can be said 
of any flower, as the emblem of American 
independence and thrift, than may be said 
for the Wild Columbine? Let our great 
Columbian exposition weigh the matter. 

M. SEARS BROOKS 


lad, as the lady passed on. 

‘‘Who, that lady?” returned his com- 
rade. “If you call her a beauty, you sha’n’t 
choose for me. Why, she is old, and her 
face is wrinkled!” 

“IT don’t care if her face is wrinkled,” 
replied the other, ‘‘her soul is handsome, 
anyhow.” 

A shout of laughter followed, from | 
which he was glad to escape. Relating 
the incident to his mother, he said, ‘‘O 
mother, that lady did me good. I shall 
never forget it; and when I am tempted 
to get mad, I will think of what she said, 
‘Better to have a soiled dress than a rufiled 
temper.’”’—S. W. Christian Advocate. 
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COMBINATION OFFER 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 


For ten new subscribers to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 
will also send as premiums ten yearly sub- 
scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 
one copy of ‘*Bryce’s Atmerican Common- 
wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 
who gets up the club. 








ppescles, Laclars aud Letters: 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 
Uniform with the First Series. 


CONTENTS: °* 


The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson, 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 

Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 
Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth. 
Crispus Attucks. Capital Punishment. 
Suffrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Duties. 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 

The Labor Questions The Maine Liquor Law. 
Review of Dr, Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance. 
Letter from Naples. 

Address to Boston School Children. 

The Old South Meeting-House, 

The Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 

The Puritan Principle and John Brown. 

The Education of the People. 

The Scholar in a Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Daniel O'Connell. Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francie Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Harriet Martineau, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BACHELOR FROM MAINE. 


Hezekiah Bettle was a bachelor of Maine, 

But one morning he departed by a very early 
train. 

“For fuel is so costly,’ said the frugal Hezekiah, 

“I am forced to find a dwelling where I need not 
pay for fire.”’ 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN | 


He took a bee-line southward till to Mexico he 
Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his | 


came, , " 
He found there a volcano with a most eccentric wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
name. CoMBE MANN. Library edition, five volumes, 


And he built him there a cottage, did this Heze- 
kiah Bettle; 
He built it near the summit of Mt. Popocatapetl. 


Crown 8vo. 
per volume net. 


Cloth, $12.50 per set net. $2.50 
Volumes sold separately. 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been enlarged by the addition of a large amount of 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), ae extracts from 
the Common School Journal, and numerous 


Whenever he desired to cook a mutton chop, 
He'd hang it by a lengthy string right over from 





the top, : orations and addresses on Education, together with 
From the top of the volcano, he would hang it | an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 

by a strin from the Revue Pedagogique. These volumes are | 

yas g, submitted to the public with the conviction that 


And there, until ‘twas nicely cooked, he'd let his | after the 


dinner swing. 


lapse of half a century their words will 
still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 
government. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World, 

By S. M. BURNHAM. Author of “Limestone and 
Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 
Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.” 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 


To get his boiling water, he would lower down a 
kettle, 

Right down into the crater of Mt. Popocatapetl ; 

From the ashes of the mountain he would light 
his meerschaum pipe, 

And he felt as truly happy as a jolly little snipe. 


But one evening, as it happened, there came by 


agmny See, Thi k is a condensed hist f all tri 
‘ 7 -3 iis work is a condensed history of al) countries 
And he was much astonished to see Hezekiah both ancient and modern, that have a record en. 
there; pores peresee. A object of the author has 
< ; ; een to place before the general reader in a plain 
So he tapped him on the shoulder, this poor | | and concise form, without | attempt at rhetorical 
Hezekiah Bettle, | effect, the le vading events in the history of the prin- 
| cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
Who straightway did fall over into Popocatapetl. passed through in order to secure and maintain a 
—St. Nicholas. | national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 
except by a conflict of arms. 
ali, esi ite | gives a list of the most important battles, sieges 


A HANDSOME SOUL | and trea ies, with their dates, according to recog- 





hanced by a complete index. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston 


One day a boy, who was t:king his first 
lesson in the art of sliding down hill, 
found his feet in too close con‘act with a 
lady's silk dress. Mortified and confused, 
he sprang from his sled, and, cap in hand, 
commenced an apology. 

‘*] beg your pardon, ma'am; I am ver . 
“ia 2 4 LA DIES LUNCH 

‘Never mind that,” exclaimed the lady, Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 


‘there is no great harm done, and you feel Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
- 9 cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
worse about it than I do. 


Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
3ut your dres3 is ruined. I thought 


doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cente lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
you would be angry with me for being so 
careless.” 


and other parties epetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine lin 
‘*Oh, no,” she replied, ‘‘better to have a 
soiled dress than a ruflled temper!” 





silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


oval Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





| nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- | 





An extended appendix | 


ens and glass, elegant | 


| 604 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. | 


| practice 


The aly Regular Medical Celtese | in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS ad SURGEONS | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M.D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send fora 





\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings. 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For ful 

particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 








Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
ars’ graded course of seven months. Lecture 8, 
Quiszed and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
copestenty for the medical student. The Hospitale 
of the city admit the students. For further informa. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SarabA. Colby,M.D. Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


he Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
ail SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep. 
tember and continues =. -one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

articulars or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop - Chicago, Il. 

ror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzee, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and a | me ante of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

IMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Eapecially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
| a thor or medicated, as the case may require, after 














a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 


equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obe sity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘*flice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 


afety Vaults 











BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


West Ohester Park and Westland Ave. 
The largest and most thoroughly equipped Ware- 
house in the United States for the storage by the 
month or year of Furniture, Pianos, Carriages, 
Trunks, Packages and certain kinds of merchandise. 
Recently constructed IRON and Brick Vaults for 
SILVERWARE and valuables. Single rooms of 
all sizes. Warehouse receipts given and goods 
—_— d for transportation to all parts of the world. 
or rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 
pene Tremont No. 268." Huntington Avenue, Back | 

Bay, Borokline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 
house. F, W. LINCOLN, Gen’l Manager. 4 | 
KCEN j cs For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
L ! Vv ER ness, Constipation, Headache, apd 


— Any —y! — — —. 

as they are not much larger t 

Pl LLS — P35 Conte a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA SEBYE ONC an 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





A pamphiet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, Showing How to 
\ Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 

as Sree. 


New 





“Oh, isn’t she a beauty!" exclaimed the | M money AL REGISTE R. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 





“OQ for a Horse with Wings!’ 


own of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 


Shakespeare could not have kr 
mm his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 


have been satistied to depend « 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columng 


against the use of Cut Nails? Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
Chicazo, Il. St. Louis, Mo. aaa RL. 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of, 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE, _ 1: is Hot-Forged and 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only. horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 
Samples sent free by mail. 





For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
»©comes displaced or “caked " We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTE CAR PET LINING. The only | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


KNITTED ‘TABLE PADDING. 


appreciate 

KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSE 
softness. The filling is in one whole bloc 
placed or bunchy. 


Takes -~ lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


- of 
PILL ws £2 8e evens. peseute a 


or piece; always in order, a 
KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND revi +p BA FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
e best in the world. Remain elastic and keep t 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRE SSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depend n an emergency 
are used in ‘Hospita 8, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


jave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curle 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FIL 


For hospital and domestic purposes 
ING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
tue highest s mmendation from all who have used them. 
In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 

wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a muttress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softi.ess. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


always receive 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 





THE 
STEVENS 


DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hvld, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The on'y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE C0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGE. NTS WANTED 

















Dress Reform. 


good material, buxt measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, | 
three lengths to each size, 


Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, ae neck 


Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed ‘neck, 3 


of Hamburg at same price. 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, phe "es. 


| waist to knee. 


‘A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Society Printing Solicited, 


Gnished with wide Hamburg.. ‘50 | Personal attention given to orders by mail. 











| 
Combination waist and drawers, well made and 


as follows: 


With Hamburg... ccoccccccsee cccvccseccesccece c. | 


front, finished with Hamburg - 81,00 


Low neck, wih ews pa’ tucks and Ham- 





burg rufile on legs. 


Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays -(2 to4 P.M 





Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, hig | 


In ordering send bust measure and length from | 


MRS. A. T,. FOGG, 
194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LUCINDA H, 8TONE ON EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., contributes to the Detroit Tribune 
of July 26 a history of her educational 
experiences, from her school days to her 
effort to secure the appointment of women 
on the faculty of Michigan University. 
She shows how the “‘logic of events’”’ made 
her a zealous advocate of co-education. 
Mrs. Stone is distinguished for her work 
in behalf of the higher education of 
women and for the promotion of women’s 
clubs, and her article is particularly 
interesting and timely at this juncture 
when the question of co-education is 
under consideration by the authorities of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., and 
of the University at Rochester, N. Y., 
and while comment is current regarding 
the attitude of Yale, which grants an 
entrance examination certificate to a 
woman, and yet bars women from all its 
departments except Art. 

Mrs. Stone tells how, long ago, when a 
young girl, she was ambitious to take as a 
“finishing” a course of study in the 
famous Mrs. Willard’s ladies’ seminary in 
Troy, N. Y., or in Mary Lyon’s Mount 
Holyoke Seminary. But she was advised 
by her minister, ‘‘whose word was gospel,” 
to go to a local academy instead. This 
was one of the best of New England 
schools, situated midway between Middle- 
bury College and Vermont University at 
Burlington, where many young men fitted 
for both these colleges. 

“T followed my minister's counsel,” 
writes Mrs. Stone, ‘‘and went into the same 
classes with the boys fitting for college, 
studied just what they studied, and found 
it entirely easy to keep up with them, 
besides pursuing at least two studies 
which they did not take. 

“Thus we continued through the pre- 
paratory course for college. We had been 
the best of friends, often walking down 
Academy Hill together, looking over the 
same book, discussing some sentence in 
the Greek reader, Xenophon, or Homer, 
with never a thought straying from the 
subject, or any conceivable wrong in such 
intercourse. Judged by our academy 
standard of manners, there was none, 
though according to seminary rules it 
would have been a gross impropriety. 

“So we wenton until our ways parted at 
the college door, through which the boys 
in my class in the academy entered; but 
I, chancing inadvertently to breathe out 
a desire that had been kindled by a love of 
study thus begun, ‘Oh, 1 wish I could go 
to college,’ brought down upon me such 
a deluge of ridicule that I literally wet my 
couch with tears over it for many a night. 
Our postmaster, a narrow-minded man, 
handed my name about with all kinds of 
opprobrium in the little village postofiice, 
proposing that the citizens of the town 
petition the Vermont Legislature, then in 
session, to open the doors of the State 
University to ‘that aspiring young woman 
who wanted to go to college.’ To tell the 
truth, the boys in my class would have 
been quite willing that I should enter this 
sanctuary of learning with them, though 
such athing as this had never yet been 
heard of.” 

There were ‘‘women remonstrants” in 
those days, over fifty years ago, who 
shrank from the college as their descend- 
ants shrink from the ballot; for Mrs. Stone 
continues : 

“Tt was from the girls and the women of 
the town, mostly, that my improper desires 
for higher education received their most 
severe repression and rebuke. Ridicule is 
more powerful than argument against all 
reforms. But good came out of this hard 
lesson, my first in favor of co-education 
as contrasted with that received in a ladies’ 
seminary. It was a dangerous thing for 
a girl to aspire toward a higher education, 
or even to wish she might go to college, 
then. Wonderfully has that path been 
smoothed since. Then I little thought I 
should live to see not only Middlebury 
College andjVermont University opened 
to young women, but the far greater Mich- 
igan University also. More than this, I 
myself lived to persuade the first girl to 
ask admission to its privileges, gain it, 
graduate with the highest honors of the 
University and see herself followed by 
thousands of other young women, in every 
class, with a standing for behavior and 
scholarship as high as their brother class- 
mates, and often higher. I saw this first 
girl, whom I persuaded to enter the 
University, graduate ‘like Wyoming a lone 
star,’ not twenty years ago. Two weeks 
since I saw one hundred and one young 
women descend from the platform in 
University Hall with their diplomas of 
graduation in hand.”’ 

Mrs. Stone began her work as a teacher 
in a popular young ladies’ seminary, the 
position being offered her because she had 
been educated) by a man. In 1842, her 





husband, Dr. Stone, was called from Mas- | 
sachusetts to take charge of one of the | 
branches of Michigan University, located | 


in different parts of the State. These 


were designed to be feeders to the Univer- | 


sity proper, located at Ann Arbor, and 
were from the first co educational. After 
a while Mrs. Stone became the pri cipal of 
the ladies’ department of the branch of the 
University, and in her classes were about 
an equal number of young men and young 
women studying beautifully together, the 
girls always keeping up with the boys 
until the boys went to the University and 
the girls were supposed to consider their 
education finished. Again the question 
was pressed upon her, why should co- 
education stop, just at the door of the 
University? Not long after, state support 
was withheld from these branches and 
they went down. In Kalamazoo, Kal- 
amazoo College, mainly through Dr. 
Stone’s efforts, sprang up in its place. 
This too, was co-educational, and for 
nearly twenty years Mrs. Stone was prin- 
cipal of the ladies’ department. In 1870, 
one of her students, Miss Madelon Stock- 
well, desired to continue her studies at the 
great university at Ann Arbor. Mrs. 
Stone and Dr. Stone examined the law, 
and enlisted Rev. George Willard, one of 
the regents of the University, to present 
her application. When the board of re- 
gents saw that, through probably an over- 
sight in the wording of the law, neither 
Miss Stockwell nor any other woman prop- 
erly prepared could legally be prevented 
from entering the university, they reluc- 
tantly consented. 

Now, there have been, the past year, 
more than 400 ladies in the various depart- 
ments of the university; next year there 
will probably be more than 500. The 
opprobrium of going to college has van- 
ished into thin air and the prejudice that 
induced some ladies almost to gather up 
their skirts against contact with those of 
a “college girl” has mostly died out. so 
that those who were most shocked that 
arly modest girl should want to go to col- 
lege with young men, have forgotten that 
they ever cherished such prejudices. 

Mrs. Stone describes at length her plan 
to make the university co-educating as 
well as co-educational, through the ap- 
pointing of women to vacancies on the 
faculty as they occur. Itis proposed that 
$100,000 shall be raised and offered to the 
regents for the support (as far as it will 
go) of some women professors, on the 
same salary asis paid to other members 
of the faculty. The bill recently passed 
by the Michigan Legisla‘ure, she says, 
merely makes’women eligible as profess- 
ors, and*exempts all funds raised for their 
support from taxation forever. The bill 
itself woald not seem to amount to much 
except in this last clause, and that it 
indorses the justice of considering the 
rights and needs of the women students, 
who now form a fifth ora sixth of the 
whole number of the students in the 
university. 

Mrs. Stone looks hopefully forward to a 
time when a ‘‘co-educating” faculty will 
seem just and natural, and the State will 
make appropriations for the support of 
women professors in proportion to the 
number of young women in the university. 

e+ 


TWO KINDS OF MEN, 


EN ROUTE CHAUTATQUA 10 EVANSTON, } 
Ave. 1, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 
‘Look on this picture, then on that.” 
The first is a recent press report of Henry 
M. Stanley’s deliverance, when his intellec- 





tual wife, née Dorothea Tennant, expressed | 


her desire to go with him to Central Africa: 


“Tf you went into Africa your beauty would 
be gone forever. If you travelled in ease, 
studying your Own comfort, you would 
see life as it exists there, and you would 
have to become familiar with things, the 
knowledge of which would forever hurt you in 
my estimation. You would never be the same 
to me, and that is the main reason for my ob- 
jection. When there is a railroad running 
up through Central Africa, I'll take you, 
but not until then.” 

The report goes on to say: 

Mrs. Stanley is very much in love with 
her husband, and his devotion amounts 


almost to idolatry. He is very proud of | 


her, but at the same time inordinately jeal- 
ous, not wishing her to paint, publish a 
book, or in any way attract public notice. 
Speaking about her talent, he said: “I 
think she does better work with her pen 
than her brush; what she puts on paper is 
a better picture than what she puts on can- 
vas. Will she writea book? [fit pleases her. 
But it will be printed for us—her family 
and friends, and not forthe public. J hold 
that a man’s wife is too sacred for the world 
to know and discuss.” 

This ownership of his wife is what we 
should expect from one who obliged a poor 
black woman to go back to the husband 
who had beaten and abused her in the wilds 
of Africa. Stanley’s long association with 
savages has undoubtedly, perhaps inevita- 
bly, affected his estimate of what ‘‘a man’s 
wife” may do, and has dimmed his vision 
to the proper judicial attitude of a woman’s 
husband toward that woman and the rest 
of the race. Per contra it is good to think 
of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing, of Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, of Eliza- | 


beth Stuart Phelps and Herbert Ward, of 
“H. B. B. and L. 8S.” Also, in evidence, 


it is pleasant to remember the love-letter | 


of Rey. Dr. Stowe to his famous wife, 
which please print, as an antidote to tle 
vaporings of Stanley Africanus: 





‘*My dear, you must be a literary wo- 
man. It is so written in the book of fate. 
Make all your calculations accordingly. 
Get a good stock of health and brush up 


which is a name euphonious, flowing and 
full of meaning. Then, my word for it, 
your husband will lift up his head in the 
gate, and your children will rise up and 
call you blessed. And now, my dear wife, 
I want you to come home as quick as you 
can. The fact is. I cannot live without 
you, and if we were not so prodigious poor 
I would come for yor at once. There is 
no woman like you in this wide world. 
Who else has so much talent with so little 
self-conceit; so much reputation with so 
little affectation ; so much literature with so 
little nonsense; so much enterprise with 
so little extravagance; so much tongue 
with so little scold; so much sweetness 
with so little softness; so much of so many 
things and so little of so many other 
things.” 


Yours for the day when husbands shall 
glory in the talents and individuality of 
their wives, instead of looking upon them 
as mere ornaments and adjuncts. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
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GEORGIA WOMEN NEED V¢‘ES. 


COLUMBUS GA, AUG 3, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

In our efforts to secure equality before 
the law, women are often told by a certain 
class of men, and by the parrots of our 
own sex, that ‘*men are the natural pro- 
tectors of women.” To watch the record 
of some of our public men makes us trem- 
ble to feel that our interests are at their 
disposal. A man seventy years old, who 
was convicted of bigamy, has recently 
been pardoned by Georgia's governor, pre- 
sumably on account of his age. This man, 
who is not too old to commit offences 
against the law, is too old to be made 
to suffer the consequences. 

Within the last few weeks a jury in 
Augusta, composed entirely of ‘‘our nat- 
ural protectors,” recommended a bigamist 
to the mercy of the court. When we 
remember .that bigamy is only a slight 
offence against a helpless woman, and that 
the heavy penalty of from two to four 
years’ imprisonment may be the sentence, 
we are not surprised that a jury of his 
peers, the victim’s ‘‘natural protectors,” 
should endeavor to get him off as easily as 
possible. 

We can hardly pick up a daily news- 
paper that we are not shocked with crimes 
committed on the persons of helpless 
women and children by their ‘‘natural 
protectors.” A late newspaper gives the 
facts of a case of rape, the criminal being 
‘an ex-convict, who had just served five 
years’ imprisonment for rape.” 

The following cheerful news was recent- 
ly given out: ‘*On recommendation of the 
judge who tried him, the solicitor general, 
the county officers and other citizens, Gov. 
Worthen has ordered a pardon issued to 
Benjamin G. Hall, convicted of rape in 
Gwinnett Superior Court, in September, 
1883, and sentenced to thirty years’ im- 
prisonment. Pardons were refused George 
Howell, sentenced for mayhem, and Dave 
Reeves, sentenced for manslaughter.” 

Pardons were refused the last two. 
Their victims were voters. A pardon was 
granted the former, who is a voter, while 
his victim was a helpless woman. The 
‘judge, solicitor general, county officers” 
and governor who recommended and signed 
the pardon for this blackest of criminals, 
require votes to put them into office, while 
the helpless women of the State are only 
allowed the privilege of paying taxes 
toward their salaries. This criminal is 
turned loose in Georgia to assault helpless 
women and children, and then to vote to 
put into office men who will secure and 
sign his pardon, so that it will be easy for 
him to repeat the crime. He is more 
honored than any woman in the State, for 
he is considered by our governor and high 
officials worthy to exercise the right of 
suffrage and enjoy the protection which is 
denied to the most intelligent and law- 
abiding wife and mother. 
the men of Georgia force the women 


such degradation? 

Those men who oppose our enfranchise- 
ment on the ground that ‘‘men are wom- 
en’s natural protectors,” are generally the 
last men whom we can afford to trust, 
while those men to whom we might safely 
look for protection are fast laying aside 
prejudice, and working to put us where 
we may protect ourselves, in the fort of 
self-reliance, with that ever potent weapon, 
| the ballot. 





North have long petitioned for equal 
| rights, but their husbands and brothers 
may yet allow Georgia to be the next star 
to rise and shine by the side of Wyoming. 


There are men in Georgia, yes, and now | 
in our Legislature, who only need light to | 
arouse them to the injustice which the | 


women of the State are forced by the Con- 
| 8titurion to suffer. Once convinced, they 
| will feel bound to effect a change. If 


your mind. Drop the E out of your name. | 
It only encumbers it and interferes with | 
the flow and euphony. Write yourself | 
fully and always Harriet Beecher S.owe, | 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


How long will | 


around their hearthstones to submit to | 


The noble and intelligent women of the 


| 





‘EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children: and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset und a pertect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Wuiste 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 





proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly titted from stock. 






PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Ba: k, without Bones..............1.75 
~ GOL, Dod * * Bove Front on'y,.....se.e00. 2.00 
“ @&e,.~ Laced Back, Boned Fron, ap ‘ « 2.25 
610, Misses’ W hwie Back, without Bunes...... - 1.50 
611, ” ° 7 Be cecssense oo Bose 
Gin, ComGren se, Without etiG cos cass ccessceccees ces 6 35 
631, Infants’, - aT TT TTT TTT TT TT 75 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches, 
PATENTED. : pee Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
chitd. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waist. sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exea ige or refund the money, if returned ia 
Say- Ove good Agent wanted in every City and Tow 


good crder. Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
nin the United States. Address, 


A.EO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








need be, they will literally tear up the 
ground, and we will fill up the holes with 
the politicians and parrots, while on the 
heights we will keep the statesmen who 
secured to us the same protection now 
enjoyed by the worst class of pardoned 
criminals. If the women of Gwinnett had 
the same protection of the ballot which is 
enjoyed by this wretch, the county officials 
would not have dared allow their names 
to go on record as recommending his par- 
don. If the women of Georgia enjoyed 
the privilege of helping to elect State offi- 
cers, as well a: to pay their salaries, such 
a wretch would hardly enjoy the freedom 
of the State, with women and children at 
his mercy. CLAUDIA H. Howarpb. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The Chapin Home, 


HARRIET V. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 
by the day or week. Onset, Mass. 





| 
} 
West Central Avenue. | 
tooms to rent 





Avyone desirous of a nice, quiet home for the 
winter, in a private family, can find it by writing to 
G., Box 440, West Newton, Mass. 





Fruit Jellies. — Those in want of pure Fruit 
Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by addressing 
MRS. ANNA H. KURRILL, Concord, Mass. 
Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quince, 
Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, 32.50. 
To secure the best results, orders should be sent 
in the fruit season or before. 5 per cent. discount 
will be made on orders of $25 and upward. 











Send for Circulars about new Magazine, “Reg- 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. Ist. 
NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 








Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class | 
accommodations at iow rates in a private family | 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. | 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or | 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





Superfluous Hair, Meles and Warts, posi- 


tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, 

By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 

plexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 
5 


From 2to4P. M. 


a « 





PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy -Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the Institute Faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 


‘*No Other Line Does It.’’ 








HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 
35 Miles Shorter, One and a Half Hour 
QUICKER 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas- 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through 





without change. 


Leaves BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A. M., 


ARRIVING AT SARATOGA 


5.10 P. M. 


Ample time allowed at Athol for Dinner. 

For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Ontice, 
20 Washington Street, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- 


ger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’ Pass. Agt. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
OR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohios 











Compare Notes. 


Yes, ransack your memory, 
call up all the beautiful Cor- 
set exhibits you ever saw, and 
compare them with the dis- 
play of Royal Worcester Cor- 
setsin White’s windows. No 
wonder the ladies praise them, 
but they do it because th+y 
wear them, and they wear 
them because they like them. 
That’s the secret. 


Keyal Yeucstev 
VOC Cbcwtle 


are town talk. 
Read the papers, 





Sold in Boston by the following merchants: 
R. H. Waite & Co. SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co, 
W.38. BUTLER & Co, C.F. HOVEY & Co. 
Isaac D. ALLEN & CO, Gross & STRAUSS, 
HouGuTon & DuTTon, 


J. HENRY Norcross, 
GEO. E. ALLEN & Co, W.P. BIGELOW & Co, 
Wo. H. BRINE. 


Sold Everywhere, _ t Fit Everybody, 


LESSONS 
SleLography 


AND 


Type-Writing 
FREE, 


In the next number of 


TheBusivess Woman's Journal 


will be commenced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 












— 
my 


Mp 


to be conducted by a practical stenographer and law 
reporter of 12 years’ experience. 

See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Busines 
Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Single Copies 15 Cents. 


MARY F. SEYMOUR PU3. CO, 
38 Park Row, 
NEW YORE CITY, N. Y. 








EMERSON) 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


SOLD AND 
iN USE. ; 


























i] 
— J 
Fiz) coms pa] | PRICES 
Fite!) aes | BS 
t} cae ged Gl MODERATE. 
i j 
| SS, TERMS 
| =r | REASONABLE. 
io 
0 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 
These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone p sing that rare sympathetic quality 
which bler » admirably with the human voice. 
Being const ted of the best materials by skilled 
orkmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
original fullness of tone, Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


repay you. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONTST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS] 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East Lith St.. 3 doors from B’dway 








Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amas: ment. Address Mrs. E. NORTON 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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